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Mormons: We regret that in the rush 

and bustle of life one of your writers, no 
doubt a man of good intention, has an arti- 
cle that in some respects is misleading and, 
believing that you have no desire to mis- 
represent anybody, we are calling this to 
your attention. 
“ On page 30 [May 22 issue] under title of 
Religion the writer may have desired to 
present truthful information but unfortu- 
nately he has been misled. One statement 
js particularly offensive and in this day of 
enlightenment there is no justification for 
printing it. He states that “Joseph Smith 
was a lazy, epileptic visionary, living in the 
packward town of Palmyra, N.Y., the fourth 
of nine children of illiterate parents. He 
could neither read nor write.” That is a 
malicious falsehood that was circulated by 
his enemies to discredit him among people 
who did not know him, and of course well- 
informed people have learned long ago that 
the statement was untrue. When one be- 
comes familiar with the results of Joseph 
Smith’s life and its influence upon untold 
thousands of good people, it is not neces- 
sary to have much information about him 
in order to come to the conclusion that he 
was no ordinary man. If we judge the tree 
by its fruits, we must necessarily conclude 
that he was possessed of intelligence and 
ability of a high order... 

Joseph Smith was born at Sharon, Wind- 
sor County, Vt., in the year 1805. His father 
was the schoolteacher for the village; his 
mother was a member of the Mack family, 
and both were highly respected in the com- 
munity. When Joseph was about 10 years 
old the family moved to Palmyra, a sparse- 
ly settled section not far from Rochester. 
His father contracted for a parcel of heavi- 
ly wooded land and began clearing it. The 
Holy Bible was the most important book in 
the small library to which Joseph had ac- 
cess. The family was highly spiritual and 
were devout believers in the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ. Joseph was reared in an 
atmosphere of prayer and thanksgiving, 
and his first spiritual manifestation re- 
sulted from reading in the Bible “If any of 
you lack wisdom let him ask of God who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not and it shall be given him (James 1:5).” 
He believed, he prayed, and testified that 
his petition was answered and he received 
a heavenly manifestation ... 

During late years.complimentary articles 
have been published in the press of our 
country with reference to the Mormon 
Church. The fact has been pointed out that 
settling in a desert the people who came 
west in 1847 laid the foundation for pros- 
perous communities. Strange as it may 
seem each of the men whovhas led the 
church since Joseph Smith has in private 
and in public addresses declared that many 
of the things that have been accomplished 
that are praiseworthy are the result of the 
teachings of Joseph Smith the Prophet. 
When we measure what the Latter-day 
Saints have accomplished and the contribu- 
Uon they have made to the nation it seems 
Strange that anybody would find pleasure 
in ridiculing and belittling a church that 
Aad its purpose the blessing of man- 
. Jes 

We believe that you will understand our 
feelings and realize that we have no desire 
to intrude our ideas upon anybody but we 
are anxious in the interest of fair play that 
the truth may be known. 

REED SMOOT 
GEORGE ALBERT SMITH 

The Council of the Twelve 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


@... The members of the church to which 
I belong will be quite resentful of the as- 
persions against the character of Joseph 
Smith. Iam a missionary of the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. We do not call ourselves Mormons 
hor do we answer to that name. We follow 
Christ not Mormon and hence call ourselves 
after His name. The Book of Mormon we 
accept as a divine work of God through the 
strumentality of His prophet. We invite 
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people to read the book before judging. 
There is no more moral book in print. It is 
outstandingly more condemnatory in its 
denunciation of polygamy than the Bible. 
The “Utah Mormons” do not accept the 
teachings of the Book of*' Mormon, which 
they profess to believe, for the Book of 
Mormon says that polygamy is an “abomi- 
nation in the sight of God.” 

These teachings were given through the 
prophet Joseph Smith, yet the Utah church 
has ever since their schism taught that 
Joseph Smith was a polygamist. Thus they 
make out that the man they claim as a 
prophet was a liar and a coward, teaching 
one thing and practicing another ... 

NED L. JACOBSON 
Berkeley, Calif. 


@...I have no general criticism of your 
magazine or its policies, nor with the views 
of your writers on Mormons, for they cer- 
tainly have a right to their opinions, but 
for your own sake, a bit more of strictly 
accurate, impartial observations would be 
in keeping with an intelligent, far-sighted 
policy ... 
S. LEVAN KIMBALL 
Montreal, Que. 


ee... Your article . ..on Mormons was 
much appreciated and, as a member of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, I appreciate the distinction 
you made between us and the Mormons of 
Utah on the question of polygamy. But... 
it has never been proven that Joseph Smith 
had more than one wife whose name was 
Emma Hale. However, the Mormons did 
“seal” several women to him after he was 
dead, a thing you can hardly hold Mr. 
Smith responsible for... 
GEORGE A. NJEIM 
Highland Park, Mich. 


ee... Your editorial writer shows ° 
lack of fair-mindedness when he stated: 
“Historians estimate Joseph Smith’s mar- 
riages at 30: Brigham Young and his 27 
wives had 56 children.” 


NEWS- 


As a grandson of Joseph Smith, I believe 
he was as much a man as Brigham Young, 
and is it not strange that nobody ever ap- 
peared as a child of Joseph Smith other 
than the children of his lawful wife, Emma 
Smith! With alleged equal opportunity ... 
how come Young’s normal fertility and 
Smith’s complete sterility in the case of 
these reputed polygamous wives! Joseph 
Smith was the victim of the greatest per- 
version and distortion of an innocent theory 
of theological speculation ever found in the 
history of religious movements .. . 
ISRAEL A. SMITH 

Independence, Mo. 


@... What “historians” (except Utah 
Mormon writers and apologists) “estimate 
Joseph Smith’s marriages at 30”? They 
estimate Young’s wives at 27 with children 
56. Why not tell the world how many chil- 
dren resulted from Smith’s marriage to 307 
Simply because Smith was never married 
to 30 wives in the flesh. These so-called 
wives were all “sealed” to him, out west, 
years after he was under the sod. That was 
the only way Smith ever had other wives 
and I’m sure . . . not even the most preju- 
diced reader would hold a dead man re- 
sponsible for what was done in this way 
years after his death. 
G. R. WELLS 
Independence, Mo. 


@ ... Where did you get your information 
that Joseph Smith the American Prophet 
was lazy and an epileptic? ... The same 
influence that prompted this falsehood has 
caused men of all ages to stone and kill 
the prophets. 
A. K. KUTTLER 
Fort Worth, Texas 


EDITORIAL NOTE: NEWS-WEEK’s aim is to 
report fact, not opinion. (1) NEWS-WEEK re- 
grets that it relied upon accounts of Joseph 
Smith which were written by historians 
whose bias is open to question. (2) The 
Utah Mormons and the Missouri branch 
split nearly a century ago on the polagamy 
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question. NEWS-WEEK’s article dealt with 
the more numerous and widely known Utah 
sect and presented the Utah views on multi- 
ple marriage. Above NEWS-WEEK gives the 
Missouri branch an opportunity to state its 
side. 


_— 


Obey: Lest your readers would con- 
clude that the omission of the word “obey” 
in the marriage ceremony of Robert Ras- 
kob and Dolores Harton (cf. NEWS-WEEK, 
June 19, page 27) was exceptional, I should 
like to point out that the official marriage 
ceremony of the Rituale Romanum, used in 
practically all Catholic marriage services 
throughout the world, contains no promise 
of obedience for the bride. 

Moreover, the version of this rite that is 
used in English-speaking countries, though 
containing several additional ceremonies, 
lacks any formal promise of obedience. In 
fact the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J., 
writing in the June, 1936, issue of The 
Month (an English Catholic periodical), 
concludes: “Hence we may say with some 
confidence that for 300 years past the 
Catholic bride has not been called upon to 
make any explicit profession of obedience 
to her husband.” And what Father Thurs- 
ton states of English Catholic brides is true 
also of the Catholic brides of Ireland and 
the United States, where the same marriage 
ceremony has been in use. 

This, of course, is a very minor matter. 
However, it is not without interest. 

(REv.) FRANCIS B. DONNELLY 

Seminary of the 

Immaculate Conception 

Huntington, N.Y. 


~_ 


No Election: Have just noted an article 
appearing on page 8 of the May 29 issue of 
NEWS-WEEK with reference to this com- 
pany. Quotation: “The fact: two days be- 
fore J. & L. workers voted, the NLRB held 
an election among American Steel Foundry 
Co. employes at East St. Louis, Ill. The re- 
sult: for S.W.O.C., 1,099; against, 47.” 

You are hereby advised that no election 
was held at our East St. Louis works or, in 
fact, at any of our plants. 

We are naturally interested in knowing 
the source of this report. 

ALFRED WALCHER 
Vice President 
American Steel Foundries 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The fact: the St. Louis 
office of the National Labor Relations Board 
reports that employes of the American Car 
& Foundry Co.’s St. Louis plant voted for 
S.W.O.C. recognition May 17. NEWS-WEEK 
regrets that it was misled by an erroneous 
dispatch, 


> 


Baited Cheers: Your article in [June 
26] NEWS-WEEK about the Soviet pole 
vaulters was very interesting, although you 
could have given the boys from Moscow 
a bigger hand. Beside proving the world 
round, their trip in the long run may have 
even greater consequences. 

Let it be Known far and wide that as 
champions of rugged individualism, we in 
the Portland basin are second to none, al- 
though many honest citizens were aston- 
ished when our ace Soviet-baiters, who in 
normal times would not hesitate to pack 
their grandmothers off to the penitentiary 
for subversive tactics, shouted themselves 
hoarse before remembering their catechism, 
so sudden was the coming of the heroes. 
Everybody was thrilled through and 
through and also soaked, so vigorous was 
the rain. 

N. V. Kopra 

Brush Prairie, Wash. 


- 


Unvisited: The footnote following arti- 
cle in May 22 issue, re: President’s vacation 
states that his Excellency has visited every 
State except New Mexico. WHy? Didn’t 
we go “New Deal” in the last two elections? 
Haven’t we plowed under our quota of 
sagebrush and cactus? Aren’t our coal 
miners all organized under the banner of 


Lewis’ U.M.W.A.? We realize that a good 
many Easterners think we are part of Mex- 
ico, but surely the President knows better. 

There is nothing to fear. The Indians 
are all on reservations, and Billy the Kid 
is dead, and about 50 per cent of us under- 
stand English. Of course, the Rio Grande 
cannot accommodate destroyers, and we 
have no tarpon, but we have a few good 
trout streams. 

The Republicans of New Mexico have not 
yet met their master, and we feel slighted. 

JIM LAWRENCE 
Dawson, N.M. 
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Theodore Dreiser lost both ways 


Sun-Struck? When I shared with News- 
WEEK readers (June 19) my Congressman’s 
offer to procure for New York City com- 
muters a Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin on mountain-lion trapping, I should 
have known that a Saul Brewster would 
reply (July 3). But I didn’t*dream that he 
would have the audacity to write from 
Winsted, Conn., the home of journalistic 
nature fakes. For years the intelligence of 
newspaper readers was insulted by dispatches 
out of Winsted chronicling the appearance 
of five-legged calves, three-legged chickens, 
fiying frogs and other zoological monsters. 
Now from Winsted and out of the bilious 
imagination of Saul Brewster comes an al- 
legation that mountain lions walked into 
the room of a visitor in Westchester County, 
world’s garden spot and paradise of ex-city 
dwellers. Brewster is a good Connecticut 
name of a family of God-fearing folk. Well 
did the Winsted letter writer’s parents 
name him Saul, for I turn to my Bible and 
find that Saul was the man who suffered a 
sunstroke. 

SAMUEL THURSTON 

Hartsdale, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Unless Mr. Brewster can 
give further evidence, the controversy over 
the existence of mountain lions 25 miles 
from New York City is closed. 


a 


Appreciation: In your May 15 issue you 
ran a review of my new novel, “The Joppa 
Door.” It was one of the best reviews I 
received, and I appreciate your interest in 
my work. 

I have received two letters as a result of 
that review which I felt you would be in- 
terested in knowing about. One letter was 
from ‘Belize, British Honduras; the other 
was from Honolulu. Both mentioned that 
they had seen the review in NEWS-WEEK. 
So you see your magazine travels quite a 
distance. 

Thank you again for the good review for 
it is such reviews that make the 83-year- 
old woman whose life the book is based 
upon very happy indeed. 

Hope SYKES 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


BRITISH BREACH: For the first time 
in its history the House of Lords, in its 
capacity as England’s supreme court. 
last week discussed breach of promise. 
Emily Fender, a nurse, had waged a 
two-year legal war against Sir Anthony 
Mildmay, 42. He admitted the promise. 
but claimed he made it before a divorce 
from his first wife became final. The 
five law Lords decided, three to two, 
that Miss Fender was entitled to $10,- 
000 damages. 


ROYALTIES: In the New York Su- 
preme Court, Theodore Dreiser, author, 
last week lost two lawsuits to the Live- 
right Publishing Corp. Incontractssigned 
in 1929 and 1932, Liveright promised the 
novelist $1,250 a month advance royal- 
ties on three books. Under the first, 
Dreiser agreed to refund 75 per cent of 
the difference if advances should exceed 
earnings; under this clause, Justice Sal- 
vatore Cotillo awarded Liveright $9,812. 
The 1932 contract scheduled a time limit 
on delivery of the third novel; because 
the delivery was tardy, Dreiser lost a 
$67,500 claim for unpaid royalties. 


KIDNAPING: Federal Judge Wil- 
liam Clark in Newark, N.J., last week 
sentenced Ellis Parker, 65, and Ellis 
Parker Jr., 26, to respective six- and 
three-year jail terms. Last fortnight a 
jury convicted father and son of kid- 
naping Paul Wendel in February, 1936, 
and forcing from him a false confession 
of the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh 
Jr. (NEWS-WEEK, July 3, 1937). 

SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY: John Wuest 
Hunt, 33, white and heir to a Cleveland 
Jollypop fortune, is West Coast lieuten- 
ant for Father Major J. Divine, the 
Harlem Negro who.claims he is God. 
Last week a Federal jury in Los Angel- 
es convicted Hunt on Mann Act charges. 

In a Denver Divine misson last De- 
cember, Hunt met Delight Jewett, a 
17-year-old schoolgirl. He persuaded 
her to accompany him and three disci- 
ples on a rambling automobile trip from 
Denver to Los:Angeles. At hotels Hunt 
registered Delight as the “Virgin Mary,” 
himself as “Jesus the Christ.” Just be- 
fore Christmas the $50,000 journey 
ended at “Bethlehem,” Hunt’s Los 
Angeles home. Christmas morning he 
told her there should be an “immaculate 
conception” of a “new Redeemer.” He 
seduced her. 

Judge Leon Yankwich gay? Hunt a 
three-year sentence. Sa:1 Hunt: “I 
think I shall write a book.” 


TIME FLIES: In a Chicago court, 
Marion Milner, blond night-club dancer, 
filed a complaint: she had arranged to 
meet a “man of great wealth and so- 
cial position” at the airport, fly to New 
York, and marry him; she went to Gus 
Terzake’s restaurant for a last-minute 
snack; Terzake’s clock was slow, and she 
missed the plane; her “fiancé” flew East 
alone and married “Jane Doe.” Be- 
cause his clock was responsible, Miss 
Milner sued Terzake for $50,000. 
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SIDESHOW 


ALLERGY: Dr. Karl A. Menninger of 
Topeka, Kan., reported an unusual case 
to The Health Officer, organ of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
“Suggestion,” he said, caused a young 
matron to break out with painful boils 
every time her mother-in-law visited 
her; when mother-in-law left, so did 
the boils. 
















Dawson of California received a long- 
distance call from the New York office 
of Democratic National Chairman 
James Farley: “The Postmaster Gen- 
eral dislikes to bother you, Mr. Dawson, 
but could you send us that $1,000 check 
you promised for the campaign fund?” 
Dawson, a Republican, couldn’t be both- 
ered. 


BOTHER: Assemblyman Ken B. | 









TURN ON THE MOON: The. Town 


Council of Stornoway in Scotland’s Heb- 
rides growled at the elements. The 
moon hadn’t shone for months. As a 
result the town’s street-lighting bill 
rose 10 per cent. When the moon shines, 


Stornoway turns off its lights. 
AFFECTION: Nineteen Sioux Falls, 
S.D., women got together and organized 
the Wives of Modernistic Men Club— 
for those “who get spanked by their 
husbands when they need it. It makes 
a woman feel her husband really cares 
for her.” 















HOW: The Iowa State Conservation 
Commission issued a proclamation: “To 
determine the legal length of a fish the 
measurement shall be taken in a 
straight line from the tip of the snout 
to the utmost end of the tail fin.” 

REACTION: A Cairo, Egypt, court 
sent Mustapha Ibrahim to jail for two 
months. Strolling in the street, Ibrahim 
had embarrassed a pretty girl by blow- 
ing kisses at her “as a sign of his ad- 
miration.” 















IF: Officials at Palisades Park, New 
Jersey amusement center, defined the 
rules on modesty for swimmers: women 
may wear the brassiere-and-tights style 
of bathing suit—provided they are mar- 
ried and have a wedding ring. 














FREE RIDE: Months ago James A. 
Farrell Jr., president of the American- 
South African Line, learned the New 
York City zoo awaited shipment of a 
“few specimens” from Mombasa. In a 
burst of civic pride, he offered to trans- 
port the animals free. Last week one 
of his freighters reached New York 
loaded to the scuppers with zebras, 
giraffes, pythons, and exotic birds. Nor- 
mal freight charges for the 584 ani- 
mals would have been $11,000. 

PRACTICE: Police arrested Reno 
Palmer, 26, a Kensington, Md., volun- 
teer fireman, for arson. The charge: he 
Set fire to a vacant house and did 
$1,000 damage—so he could have the 
fun of driving the fire engine to it. 
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BUT PROTECT YOUR HAIR! 


































Use Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout!” 


UMMER’Ss the season for sun-broiled 
hair! Sailing and swimming—tennis 


and golf —all conspire 
hair—the sun to bake 


water to leave it lifeless. 

Health and sp.rits—muscle and morale 
get a lift from summer sports—but hair 
takes a beating—and there isn’t a reason 
in the world why it should. 

For Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 


out” helps defeat the 
sun and water. Apply 


50 SECONDS TO RUB Circulation 
] quickens — the flow of necessary oil is 
@ increased — hair has 





AND THE 


your scalp. Feel the exhilarating tingle 
as circulation is roused. Your scalp feels 
awake—alive. And Vitalis’ pure vege- 
table oils come to the rescue of your 
oil-depleted hair. 50 seconds to rub—10 
seconds to comb and brush—and your 
hair has a healthy, handsome look. 
This summer, swim and sail — play 
tennis or golf—enjoy your healthful sum- 
mer sports—but protect your hair, help 
to keep it healthy and handsome with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


2. 


to dry the oils of 
it brittle and the 


double threat of 
Vitalis briskly to 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 
tionable “‘patent-leather”’ look. 


a chance! 








““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 









International Six-Wheeler with 

dump body of Boulder-Dam type. 

Armor-plate shield protects cab 
and driver. 


Hil 


thi 
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Heavy-duty champion of the 
truck world at the top of his 
form—another of the new Inter- 
national Trucks, a powerful six- 
wheeler shown with armored 
dump body. 


International Harvester pre- 
sents to users of trucks the latest 
and finest products of its automo- 
tive plants—trucks at the peak of 
today’s efficiency with a styling of 
exterior that is yours to judge. 
All the new Internationals are as 
NEW in engine and chassis, in 
structural refinement, in every vital 
detail, as they are NEW in stream- 
lined distinction for the highway. 
All are ALL-TRUCK, and all are 


as modern as today’s fine cars. 


The ALL-STEEL CAB- 
one of the many advanced 
features in the new Interna- 
tional line. ‘Elustration at 
the right shows the interior 
of the roomy, well-appoimted 
de luxe cab. Driver comfort, 
clear vision, and safety are 
assured in every Interna- 
tional model, Half-Ton up. 


INTERNATI 


The International line offers a 
trim, streamlined unit for the Half- 
Ton field and a wide range of sizes 
for every type of load and hauling 
requirement. Here at the far end 
of the complete line is a truck for 
big tonnace, brute performance, 
and economy on an impressive 
scale—a finer product for the 
heavy-duty field to which Inter- 
national sells twice as many trucks 
as any other manufacturer. 

See the new International Trucks. 
There is the right model and size 
awaiting your pleasure in the new 
array of trucks now on display al 
all International branch and dealer 
showrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED ) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Read what this driver writes: 


International Harvester Company, 


Chicago, Hl. 


As one of the drivers in the Payne fleet 
at Grand Coulee Dam, I was very much in- 
terested in your recent ad on the subject. 

I am majoring in mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Washington. I earn 
my expenses driving and repairing heavy 
trucks during vacations and other times. I 
have worked for practically all of the major 
trucking contractors in this part of the 
country, .driving all oe more popular brands 
of heavy dump truc 


I am a most atieiiatie booster for the 
International six-wheelers. I drove the one 
belonging to Goodfellow Bros.,Wenatchee, 
Wash., during its term of operation at C oulk "e 
Dam. Operating side by side with ot'er 
dual-drives, the International was invaria'yly 
picked for the toughest assignments. It ip - 
came known without question as the tough- 
est, most dependable, yet cheapest truck to 
operate per yard-mile of any truck on the 
project. 

Yours respectfully, 


Seattle, Wash. Harold T. me 
February 13, 19537 1014 Brooklyn St. 
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Upsets Pound, and Twists Democratic Financial Front 


Economically, the Average Man didn’t 
grow up until after the war. Then 
strange financial maladies—beginning 
in Europe around the early ’20s and hit- 
ting the United States in 1929—plagued 
him. First he was indignant; then he 
got mad—and finally curious. Gradu- 
ally, the A.M. brushed up on econo- 
mists’ jargon: 

Inflation—a monetary night out, fore- 
runner of a chronic hangover. Techni- 
cally, an artificial stimulation of busi- 
ness, characterized by runaway prices, 
profits, and stock-market booms; caused 
usually by overdoses of bank loans or 
top-heavy government spending. 

Deflation—a national bread and wa- 
ter diet, producing acute sociological 
stomach-ache. Specifically, a gradual 
screwing down of prices, profits, and 
wages (the postinflation grouch); some- 
times brought on by an overvalued cur- 
rency, which puts a country’s. prices 
above world levels, causing its trade 
to slump. 

Gold standard—what the businessman 
used to swear by. Only automatic in- 
ternational money system, it enabled 
him to reckon up foreign commitments 
months or years ahead. World War in- 
flation knocked the pins from under 
most gold currencies. To throw off the 
hangover (and resurrect prices), coun- 
tries had to pare money units. 

Stabilization (or equalization) funds 
—G-men of the currency world. Na- 
tions that abandoned the old gold stand- 
ard set aside huge money reserves which 
they operate secretly to protect their 
“managed currencies” from  interna- 
tional chiselers. Example: if specula- 
tors sold the pound, Britain would off- 
set the move by buying sterling. 

Last week a financial drama staged 
in Paris—with sideshows in London and 
Washington—gave the Average Man a 
hew lesson in economics and interna- 
tional side-taking. For the second time 
in a year, lack of confidence tore the 
franc from its anchor; and once again 
the United States and Britain led dem- 
ocratic countries in a move to aid 
France, thereby rebuffing economical- 
ly isolationist dictators. 


PARIS: June 22, a telephone rang 
in the French Embassy at 1601 V 
Street, Washington. “Paris calling . . .” 
Then, over a 3,000-mile ocean circuit, 
Ambassadog Georges Bonnet received 
what he had been. expecting hourly— 
an SOS from Premier Camille -Chau- 





ACME 
Georges Bonnet: financial dictator 


temps to save the foundering franc. 

The 48-year-old envoy—thrice Fi- 
nance Minister in 1933-34 and one of 
France’s outstanding monetary autho- 
rities—accepted the job. Two days lat- 
er, having left his wife and their 3- 
year-old adopted son in Washington, 
he boarded the Queen Mary, set up a 
temporary Finance Ministry in State- 
room M 28, and for four days wrestled 
with a record volume of ocean cable- 
grams and radio-telephone calls. 

At Cherbourg, even before he stepped 
ashore, a Treasury official thrust hot 
statistics under Bonnet’s nose. On the 
express train to Paris, six more experts 
bombarded him. At the Hotel Matignon 
—off the shady Champs-Elysées—he 
conferred with the Premier and Emile 
Labeyrie, the Bank of France’s Gov- 
ernor. 

From his numerous advisers the new 
Finance Minister heard a desperate 
story: the 1937 budget showed a pros- 
pective. $1,600,000,000 deficit; foreign 
trade was in bad shape, with exports 
falling farther and farther behind im- 
ports; the Treasury was down to its 
last $1,000,000—and at the end of its 
borrowing tether; a mammoth flight 
of capital had wiped out the stabiliza- 
tion fund’s gold r~serves; the franc was 
tottering ... 








In short, a financial collapse—and un- 
predictable economic and _ political 
chaos—threatened France. 

Revolution: The world’s most hideous 
inflation destroyed the German mark 
in 1923 and scrapped a nation’s savings. 
Three years later a mark-tinged swal- 
low dive dropped the French franc to 2 
cents (prewar value, 20 cents), produc- 
ing a crisis that brought Raymond Poin- 
caré back to the Premiership. 

In 23 months, the onetime war Presi- 
dent, who could frighten a speculator 
with one wag of his bellicose beard, 
doubled the franc’s value. In 1928 he 
stabilized it at 22.50 to the dollar. 

But Britain and its satellites slid off 
gold in 1931; the United States devalued 
in 1933, and a worldwide cheapening of 
currencies (equivalent to price cuts to 
foreign customers) put French export- 
ers on the spot. Deflation—reflecting 
an overvalued currency—set in, spread- 
ing proletarian discontent. 

By June last year, when Leon Blum’s 
Popular Front government took office, 
debts, deficits, and despair had become 
the daily bread of Gallic statesmen. 
That didn’t prevent the Socialist Pre- 
mier from slipping his-new French 
Revolution into high. Within a few 
weeks the government had nationalized 
the Bank of France, raised wages, es- 
tablished a 40-hour week, legislated va- 
cations with pay—and advanced indus- 
trial costs 35 per cent. 

Capitalist jitters and an exodus of 
funds soon had the franc groggy, and 
Sept. 26, Premier Blum announced a 
new devaluation. This time the franc 
lost 25 to 30 per cent of its gold con- 
tent, and (allowing for dollar devalua- 
tion) was given a value of from 4% to 
5 cents. 

At the same time, the Cabinet set up 
a $450,000,000 gold stabilization fund 
and made a momentous steady-money 
deal (later joined by Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland) with the United 
States and Britain. 

Crisis: To promote “restoration of 
order in international economic rela- 
tions [and] to foster those conditions 
which safeguard peace,” Washington, 
London, and Paris agreed on coopera- 
tive use of stabilization reserves. In ef- 
fect, Uncle Sam and John Bull lined up 
their $2,000,000,000* and $1,875,000,000 
funds with Marianne’s in an attempt 
to put stability into the newly estab- 


*Last week Secretary Morgenthau ‘Te- 
vealed that, of this reserve, only $200,000,- 
000 is in active use as a “working fund.” 
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lished exchange levels—about $4.90 to 
the pound, 4.67 cents to the franc, and 
105 francs to the pound. 

By giving businessmen a squarer deal, 
this promised to revive confidence, ex- 
pand trade, and—some economists hoped 
—pave the way for a restoration of the 
gold standard. 

The tripartite plan didn’t mean that 
participants would necessarily inter- 
vene abroad to influence each other’s 
currencies. It did mean that the funds 
—each operating in its own territory— 
would crack down on speculative mon- 
key business. 

Later the scheme cut new teeth: 
Washington, London, and Paris ar- 
ranged for the free exchange of gold 
between the various funds. Economists 
explained how this would work. Huge 
sales of francs in London, for example, 
would tend to boost the pound and 
weaken the franc; to prevent this, the 
British fund would immediately sell 
sterling (buy francs). Afterward, Lon- 
don would be entitled to call on Paris 
to deliver gold in exchange for the 
francs acquired. 

And that’s exactly what happened. 
Panic-stricken by the financial rot, 
Frenchmen recently launched a franc- 
dumping free-for-all. In June alone, 
$350,000,000 of gold left the country— 
mostly for London; and the franc, de- 
spite official support, slumped to 4.46 
cents. 

Meanwhile, the fast-breaking crisis 
engulfed Blum—two weeks ago the 
pinch-hitting Chautemps replaced him 
as head of the Popular Front regime— 
and dumped France’s fate in Bonnet’s 
lap. 

Twist: The new Finance Minister 
moved swiftly. His first decree in Paris 
last week: imposition of a moratorium 
on all commercial payments and clos- 
ing of the Bourse. 

Then Bonnet appeared before a tense 
Chamber of Deputies and demanded a 
’ dictator’s mandate: until Aug. 31, he 
wanted power to wage “an implacable 
war” against speculators; “defend the 
Bank of France’s gold reserves” by 
imposing a gold export embargo; raise 
new revenues by increasing gasoline, 
tobacco, income, and other taxes—and 
by boosting railroad fares; cut down on 
arms expenditure; borrow up to $575,- 
000.000 more from the Bank of France; 
and prepare for a strictly balanced 1938 
budget. 

He warned Deputies: “The eyes of 
the world are on France .. . if she 
fails to keep her house in order... 
peace ... will be imperiled.” 

But even Bonnet’s eloquence didn’t 
immediately quell Europe’s most squab- 
blesome bunch of politicians. Thrice 
in an hour Rightist-Leftist uproar 
caused Speaker Edouard Herriot to 
clamp on his silk hat, strut angrily out 
of the Chamber, and thereby halt pro- 
ceedings. Near dawn the ayes won, 
380 to 228. The same evening, Sena- 
tors fell into line. 

Then Bonnet announced a new twist 
to the franc: pending establishment of 
a revised gold content at some future 
date, France’s currency would be cut 
adrift from gold and allowed to find 
its own level in world markets. 
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The Bourse took a holiday 


Next morning, the Bourse ended its 
two-day suspension—and businessmen 
had to start counting all over again. 
First quotations for the new franc 
ranged around 3.85 cents (off 16 per 
cent), or 130 to the pound. 


@ The franc’s fall brought luck to thou- 
sands of Americans in Paris for the 
exposition. Typical savings: American 
cigarettes, cents a pack—off 4 
cents; a 20-franc dinner, 77 cents—down 
13. 


29% 


LONDON: Oldest of major stabiliza- 
tion reserves, London’s adroitly man- 
aged fund started operations in the 
Spring of 1932. Increased after a year 
from $875,000,000 to $1,875,000,000, it has 
reputedly always shown a profit. 

A fortnight ago Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, asked 
Parliament to authorize a $1,000,000,000 
boost for the fund, raising it to $2,875,- 
000,000—world’s largest. Last week the 
House of Commons approved the pro- 
posal after listening to Simon’s odd- 
sounding explanation: “[It is] a pen- 
alty ... of this country being a solid 
rock in an unstable world.” 

But M.P.’s knew what Simon meant: 
that extra $1,000,000,000 might be 
needed to keep the pound from rising. 
Recent purchases of billions of refugee 
francs—later swapped for Latin gold— 
had used up the British Fund’s sterling; 
now it needed more pounds as insurance 
against fresh foreign currency dump- 
ing. 

Then the Chancellor let out secrets. 
Giving the Commons the first stabiliza- 
tion-fund details ever revealed, he dis- 
closed that by Mar. 31 it had acquired 
nearly $935,000,000 of gold. Added to 
the Bank of England’s holdings, this 
gave Britain total gold reserves three 
months ago of $3,518,000,000, compared 
with the United States’ present hold- 
ings of $12,289,000,000 (54 per cent of 
world supplies) and the Bank of 
France’s $2,846,000,000. 

The fact that the French central 


bank housed substantial gold reserves 
—31 per cent less than September's 
but still 53 per cent of current liabilities 
—hbolstered London beliefs that under- 
lying financial strength would justify 
France’s continuance as a member of 
the tripartite pact. 


WASHINGTON: That question Bon- 
net, Sir John Simon, and Secretary 
Morgenthau settled by long-distance 
telephone. Friday, after a hectic week, 
Morgenthau told reporters: “I am very 
much pleased that the three countries 
have been able to come to an under- 
standing which permits the continuance 
of the agreement ... There will be 
no change .. .” 

The problem of how London and 
Washington could continue effective 
cooperation with the goldless French 
stabilization fund puzzled observers 
An astute guess: if Bonnet should suc- 
ceed in restoring confidence, much of 
the $3,000,000,000 of French capital re- 
portedly abroad might flow back; that 
would enable the French fund to ac- 
quire sterling-dollar balances—and pos- 
sibly to buy back from Britain and the 
United States some of its lost gold. 


BUDGET: Taxpayers Slice Deficit 
With characteristic optimism, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt three months ago fore- 
cast 1936-37 budgetary revenues at 
$5,224,000,000, a rise of $1,108,000,000 on 
1935-36. Last week Treasury returns 
for the year ended June 30 showed that 
Mr. Roosevelt had not been optimistic 
enough: receipts reached $5,294,000,000 
—$1,178,000,000 and biggest since 1921. 
On the expenditure side the Presi- 
dent’s April guess proved less happy 
instead of a_ $696,000,000 drop, outgo 
was cut only $476,000,000. Net result: 
a deficit—the Treasury’s seventh and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth in a row—of 
$2,707,000,000. This was $1,654,000,000 
less than for the previous year’s and 
the smallest red-ink entry since 1931. 
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For the increased revenues the Treas- 
ury owed chief thanks to income-tax 
ayers, who shelled out an extra $731,- 
000,000; savings. were more than ac- 
counted for by a $1,216,000,000 drop in 
veterans’ bonus payments: (in millions 
of dollars) 

Change 
1936-37 1935-36 on year 


Receipts— 
Income tax 2,158 1,427 + T31 
Customs 486 387 1. 99 
Social Security 
taxes 252 252 
Miscellaneous 2,398 2,302 95 
TOTAL 5,294 4,116 1,178 


Expenditures— 


Departmental 866 610 + 256 
Social Security 183 28 + 155 
Defense 856 764 + 92 


Public-debt interest 866 749 + 117 
Other “General” 


expenses 1,657 1,346 + 311 
Recovery and relief 3,015 2,855 + 160 
Veterans’ Bonus 557 1,773 —1,216= 

TOTAL 8,001 8,477 — 476°" 
DEFICIT 2,707 4,361 —1,654 
PUBLIC DEBT 36,425 33,779 +2,646 


Buoyant revenues bolstered beliefs 
that Unele Sam had a real chance this 
year of getting into the black. In April 
the President estimated 1937-38 receipts 
at $6,906,000,000—a prospective  all- 
time high—and total expenses at $7,324,- 
000,000, leaving a $418,000,000 deficien- 
cy; but last week officials thought a 
little Roosevelt luck would snuff out 
this shortage. 

Worst features of the 1936-37 re- 
turns: the continued high level of re- 
covery and relief expenditures marked 
industrial recovery (see chart below); 
and the rise in the public debt—up 74 
per cent since inauguration of the 
New Deal. 

But Mr. Roosevelt holds that the 
debt figure is not as bad as it looks. In 
a press talk last week he pointed out 
that the total includes $1,005,000,000 
on account of “sterilized” gold—im- 
ported treasure bought by the govern- 
ment with borrowed money and diverted 
from glutted bank reserves—and also 
nearly $4,000,000,000 of RFC and other 
recoverable loans. 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 
1930 19351 


BILLIONS oF 
DOALYARS 
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LABOR: Congressmen and Governors 
Argue Case of the C.I.O. vs. the People 
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Beaver Falls: number thirteen 


“The important thing to remember,” 
Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan said 
last week, “is that all this turmoil and 
strife grows out of inevitable social 
conditions.” 

In other words: the country is hav- 
ing trouble with platitudes. A few of 
the platitudes follow: 


@ Translated into strikes, unionism 
means violence, curtailed pay rolls, un- 
paid bills, disrupted trade and commu- 
nity life. 


1934 
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® Union success means higher wages, 
shortened working hours, increased pro- 
duction costs, higher prices, power in 
politics. 


® Unions are not new. Union success is 
not new. The new thing is the degree 
of success—the rise of John L. Lewis, 
his alliance with the national adminis- 
tration, his spectacular invasion of in- 
dustries previously impregnable to 
union attack. 


e All this affects and stirs “the middle 
class”: the shopkeeper, the preacher, 
the salaried white-collar, the employer 
of union labor, and the buyer of union 
labor’s products. 


® George Mike, steelworker, 39, died 
last week at Beaver Falls, Pa. A fa- 
ther, brother, and sister survive. 


WAVE: Mike was a striker, and he 
tried to keep other men from working 
at the small, independent Moltrup Steel 
Products Corp.’s Beaver Falls plant. 
There to protect the nonstrikers, a 
deputy sheriff fired a tear-gas gun at 
the picket line, and a shell hit Mike on 
the head. 

Without him the steel strikes went 
their waning way. His was the thir- 
teenth death; it inspired a brief spate 
of headlines, postponed the reopening 
of the Moltrup mill, and proved again 
that in war lives don’t count for a great 
deal. 

What did count were the circum- 
stances of his death: a company insist- 
ent upon avoiding a union contract 
and upon breaking the strike, the pick- 
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ets, the men who wanted to work, the 
effort to prevent their working, the 
consequences. A confused but deep- 
seated national resentment arose 
against the byplay of industrial battle 
and overshadowed the strikes in impor- 
tance to John L. Lewis, to his Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, to the 
Roosevelt administration, and to indus- 
try and labor at large. 

Anger welled in the steel towns—and 
with it flourished local citizens’ com- 
mittees, embodying and bespeaking dis- 
trust of the C.I1.0O.’s current manifesta- 
tions. 

C.I.0. leaders discounted this sort of 
public expression as the inspired, cam- 
ouflaged presentation of company view- 
points. But on the public record was 
unquestioned fact: that doctors, trades- 
men, pastors, lawyers had sworn to de- 
fend “the right to work”—and that in 
their organizations lay the embryos of 
full-fledged vigilante movements. 

Unpublicized but likewise a fact. was 
this: that skilled ministers to public 
opinion guided the strategy of some 
committees. The Johnstown, Pa., Citi- 
zens Committee announced that more 
than 100 other communities had dem- 
onstrated interest in “the Johnstown 
Plan’—a program for citizen opposition 
to the C.I.0., drafted by Paul Jones, a 
New York publicity specialist, and by 
Harry Campbell, a former Pittsburgh 
newspaper man. 

Months before the strikes began in 
Ohio, steel-company spokesmen. succes- 
sively approached preachers, school- 
teachers, and newspaper editors with a 
common message: that outside agitators 
were coming into the State and that 
most of Ohio’s steelworkers wanted 
none of the union. 

When the strikes did start, citizens 
committees sprang into being. At Can- 
ton, the Citizens Law and Order League 
hired H. W. McHose, once a Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. publicity man. Suspicious 
- reporters found no evidence that Beth- 
lehem had a hand in his selection: He 
needed a job and asked for the one in 
Canton; the league’s directors said they 
didn’t know he used to work for a steel 
company. 

At Youngstown and Warren, the com- 
mittees got along without trained publi- 
cists. Union excesses—railway dynamit- 
ings, sniping at company airplanes, 
clubbing of nonstriking workers—sup- 
plied an abundance of material. 

In any event the factor significant to 
labor was not the guidance but the re- 
sponse: thousands of small contribu- 
tions flooded Johnstown’s committee; 
by letter and in person, like-minded 
citizens offered their services and their 
funds. 


FLOWER: Some wrote to Washing- 
ton. Congressmen ordinarily sympa- 
thetic to labor, to Lewis, and to the 
C.1.0.’s brand of industrial unionism 
began to waver in private. They com- 
plained that picket-line force had gone 
beyond bounds; that the time had come 
for positive, remedial action. by the 
C.I1.0.—and for a restraining White 
House word to dispel the conviction 
that Mr. Roosevelt had aligned himself 
finally and solidly with Lewis. 








WIDE WORLD 
E. E. Cox: ‘Flower of Southern manhood’ 


Most of the published outbursts came 
from Representatives and Senators al- 
ready on record against Lewis and the 
C.1.0. The chief significance of these 
expressions lay in what they mirrored: 
an increasing proportion of anti-Lewis 
letters in Congressional mail, the grow- 
ing intensity of old hostilities on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Representative Eugene E. Cox of 
Georgia: “If the minions of the C.I.O. 
attempt to carry through the South 
their lawless plan of organization, if 
they attempt to demoralize our indus- 
try, to corrupt our colored citizens ... 
they will be met by the flower of South- 
ern manhood.” 

Representative Maury Maverick. of 
Texas: “If the gentleman from Georgia 
might be interested, Georgia and sur- 
rounding States have seen 150,000 tex- 
tile workers, young ladies, already join- 
ing the C.I.O. and ‘the flower of South- 
ern manhood’ stood by. There was not 
a single killing.” 


t 


 Aeue 
Gus Hall: the union doused a firebrand 








Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisj. 
ana: “The so-called C.1.0. and its orga. 
nizers are bending every effort to jp. 
corporate under their banner every 
form of labor .. . Suppose he [ Lewis] 
had all the principal industries under 
his leadership and he attempted [a gen. 
eral strike] ...I am sure that each of 
you realizes the consequences.” 

Senator H. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, denouncing the Post 
Office Committee’s decision to abandon 
an investigation of his charges that 
Ohio steel strikers had impeded the 
mails: “I wanted to inquire whether the 
fact that Mr. Lewis . contributed 
$450,000 to the last Democratic cam- 
paign had anything to do with [Post- 
master General Farley’s] order that 
food and clothing could not be sent 
through the mails to the workers. , .” 

Representative J. William Ditter, 
Pennsylvania: “If the President does 
not intend to take a stand, what is it 
that seals his lips? Does he fear to 
speak out in this crisis?” 


SLAP: The President had spoken 
out—but not in a fashion to please Con- 
gressmen concentrating all their dam- 
nation upon the C.I.O. 

Three weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt said 
he couldn’t see why the steel companies 
didn’t show some common sense and 
sign union contracts—the strikers’ only 
demand. 

Last week Charles P. Taft, chairman 
of the Federal mediators who tried and 
failed to settle the strikes, submitted 
his report to the President. As a White 
House press conference was breaking 
up, a reporter asked what had come of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s meeting with Taft. 
Some of: the correspondents were leav- 
ing. They scurried back for the answer: 

“Charlie Taft and I agreed that the 
nation as a whole, the majority of peo- 


ple, are saying about the present 
controversy, ‘a plague o’ both your 
houses!’ ’’* 

Accepted literally, that constituted 


Mr. Roosevelt’s first, direct slap at John 
Llewellyn Lewis. The President’s press- 
contact man, Stephen T. Early, knew 
the kind of headlines it would breed. 
He rushed out of the executive offices 
and cornered departing correspondents: 
“The use of ‘both your houses’ means 
houses of extremists on both sides 
those who want violence on the one 
hand, and those who will not negotiate 
on the other.” 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
shared the White House view—bul 
when she made public Taft’s report, 
she left no implication that C.I.O. lead- 
ers were among the culprits. 

The mediators placed the blame for 
stalemate upon steel-company execu- 
tives’ refusal to dicker with Lewis or 
to sign Lewis contracts. Miss Perkins 
supplemented that finding with a verbal 
smack at the companies’ chief conten- 
tion: “I do not see anything in the evi- 
dence before me from which I could 


* In Romeo and Juliet, William Shake- 
speare wrote of brawling Montagues and 
Capulets, and of their forays through Ve- 
rona’s streets. Mr. Roosevelt pty: Ro- 
meo’s friend Mercutio, stabbed. by a Capt- 
let and soon to die: “A plague o’ both your 
houses! ’Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, 4 
cat, to scratch a man to death!” 
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conclude that the leadership of the 
c.LO. was irresponsible.” 


FRIENDS: Organized labor has no 
more active friend in public office than 
Gov. George H. Earle of Pennsylvania. 
sunday he said much that the Presi- 
dent implied—and more. 

Earle spoke at Johnstown. There the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. had vanquished 
the strikers and had recalled most of 
15,300 employes to its Cambria plant. 
Unable to marshal effective support in 
Johnstown alone, the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee announced that 
40,000 union miners would mass there 


July 4. 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 came. At 
Harrisburg, Earle suddenly made up 
his mind to “come over and speak to 
the boys”; he flew through a rainstorm 
and marched, sogged and muddy, to 
the platform in Faith’s Grove. 

Frankly he confirmed the bitter sus- 
picions of many a C.1.0. foe: “You don’t 
need violence when you’ve got a man 
like Franklin Roosevelt in the White 


Johnstown: back to work—through the pickets 


House, who respects the workers’ 
rights, a liberal Congress, and a Gov- 
ernor like me in Pennsylvania.” 

The Governor inveighed against the 
unknown marauders who had dynamit- 
ed two Cambria water main s last week. 
He warned the drenched unionists that 
they must suppress violence and respect 
their contracts if they expected to win 
and hold essential public support. He 
indirectly affirmed a favorite charge of 
the C.I.0.’s enemies: “If you want the 
American public to be with you... 
stamp those God-damn Communists out 
of the labor movement!” 


PURGE: Lewis leaders always deny 
publicly that their staff includes Com- 
munists and put down violence to pro- 
vocateurs and to the scarcity of trained 
organizers. In Ohio last week, the 
S.W.0.C. fired one of its firebrands— 
an organizer who once ran for Youngs- 
town office on the Communist ticket. 

Union fortunes had ebbed in the Ma- 
honing Valley. National Guardsmen 
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protected thousands of nonstrikers and 
enabled the Republic Steel Corp. and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to 
reopen most of their Ohio plants. 

In Warren, Police Chief Barney Gil- 
len charged that three S.W.O.C. follow- 
ers had implicated the local organizer, 
Gus Hall, in a plot to dynamite a rail- 
way bridge, a utility substation, and a 
benzol tank—all on or near Republic 
properties. 

Hall surrendered and said it was a 
Republic frame-up. Lee Pressman, 
C.I.O. attorney, reserved judgment: 
“T’ve still got to investigate this myself.” 
Somebody looked into it—and ousted 
Hall. With him went two other orga- 
nizers: John Stevenson, S.W.O.C.’s 
Youngstown captain, and Robert Burke, 
a young C.I.O. convert expelled in 1936 
from Columbia University, New York, 
for picketing President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s home. 


DEVICE: From the strikes’ start 
Bethlehem, Republic, Sheet & Tube, and 
Inland Steel Co. had held a closed front 


against the union. Last week Inland 
broke ranks. 

Indiana National Guardsmen stood 
by to forestall bloodshed at the sched- 
uled reopening of Inland’s plants in East 
Chicago, and of Republic’s in South 
Chicago—where police killed ten union- 
ists last Memorial Day. 

Gov. M. Clifford Townsend (a one- 
time teamster and schoolteacher, elect- 
ed with labor backing) wanted no repe- 
tition of that affray. To Indianapolis he 
summoned union and company spokes- 
men. He persuaded them to accept a 
compromise which at once granted the 
S.W.O.C. recognition as bargainer for 
its members, and preserved Inland’s 
insistence that it would never sign a 
formal contract with the union. His 
device: identical but separate memoran- 
da, signed by company and union rep- 
resentatives. Both sides agreed to leave 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
the final determination of the union’s 
demand for a signed contract. 

Townsend tried vainly to press In- 


land’s terms upon Sheet & Tube. The 
company’s president, Frank Purnell, 
refused any round-about settlement: 
We'll go in the front door or not at 
all.” 

FILM: “In my judgment, the whole 
thing was inspired by Communists. The 
purpose of the Communists is to over- 
throw the government and attack po- 
licemen, and they are getting money 
from Russia to help them do it.” 

“You think that these strikers were 
in the pay of Russia?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised.” 

In the Senate’s caucus room last 
week, Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and 
Capt. James L. Mooney of the Chicago 
police exchanged impressions of South 
Chicago’s Memorial Day battle. 

Thomas and Robert M. La Follette, 
members of the civil-liberties subcom- 
mittee, insisted that police had mur- 
dered passive unionists. A succession of 
Chicago officers maintained that they 
had been attacked, that they fired 
in self-defense, and that perhaps 
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some of the strikers killed each other. 

The subcommittee’s Exhibit A: Para- 
mount Newsreel’s suppressed picture of 
the struggle. When the Senators gave 
the film its first public showing last 
week, La Follette ordered the Chicago 
officers to sit in the center of the caucus 
room—where they could get a good 
look. 

They saw a somewhat blurred con- 
fusion of charging officers, fleeing and 
wounded unionists—and quantities of 
blood. As it turned out, the film was 
less eloquent than the Chicago coroner’s 
report that seven of the dead were shot 
in the back. 


NOTES: 


Last month the American Newspaper 
Guild decided to fashion one big union 
of reporters, janitors, stenographers, 
advertising men, newsboys—and to ac- 
cept nothing less than “Guild shop” 
contracts. In Chicago last week, 160 
representatives of the nation’s publish- 
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RELIEF GRIEF: Last week President Roosevelt signed a bill appropriating 
$1,500,000,000 for relief in the fiscal year 1937-38. WPA administrators began 
cutting their pay rolls to fit a new maximum: 1,665,447 workers. (WPA peak: 
3,000,000, February, 1936; current total: 2,000,000.) Strikes and riots plagued 
New York police. Mrs. Helen Kaus (right) was dismissed from a sewing project. 
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ers let drinks go flat in Palmer House 
bars while the delegates debated: 
should they agree that all their unor- 
ganized employes must join the Guild? 
Decision: “We declare our unalter- 
able opposition to the closed Guild shop 
for those who prepare and edit 
news.” Their stated reason: the free- 
dom of the press was at stake. 


® An interunion dispute last week 
closed The Seattle Star, Scripps-How- 
ard afternoon daily. Nineteen truck 
drivers, members of the Teamsters 
Union refused to deliver bundles to 
Guild distributors. Charging collusion 
between The Star management and 
the Teamsters, the Guild filed a com- 
plaint with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and 80 members walked 
out. 


e Through its International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has long controlled 
truckers, cabbies, and drivers of all 
kinds. In Philadelphia last week two 
haking companies refused to renew 


brotherhood contracts and signed with 
a C.LO. union instead. The brotherhood 
called out 25,000 members in a protest 
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strike—and ignored some 250 contracts 
to haul food, milk, newspapers, and 
people. 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson finally forced 
a truce—at 4:45 A.M. next day, after 
Philadelphia’s newspapers had suspend- 
ed publication. The bakeries agreed to 
abide by employe elections this week. 
If C.I.O. truckers win, they will con- 
tinue their organization drive; if they 


lose, the Teamsters regain  undis- 
puted jurisdiction. Merchants’ losses: 
$100,000. 


@ In Lewiston and Auburn, Maine, last 
week some 2,000 C.I.O. strikers voted 
to go back to work at nineteen shoe fac- 
tories. Next day only fifteen or twenty 
could find jobs: since the unionists 
walked out 93 days before, many of the 
plants had trained new hands, and five 
had closed—perhaps for good. 

Manufacturers announced they would 
fight an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board for elections in twelve 
plants. Already the C.I.O. had won five 
contracts through elections; seven 
plants had recognized local, independ- 
ent unions. 

Meanwhile Chief Justice Sidney 
Thaxter released seven union leaders 








—including Powers Hapgood, Cid 
New England secretary—jailed May 7 
for defying an anti-strike injunction, 
If Thaxter later decides that they wer, 
justly sentenced, the seven must returp 
to prison for four more months. 
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THIRD TERM: The Presiden} 
Caps Inquiring Correspondent; 


The talk is like a wind in the trees 
Harry Woodring, Secretary of War. 
suggests that President Roosevelt may 
be the man for 1940; Gov. George H. 
Earle of Pennsylvania says the Presj- 
dent is the man; Mr. Roosevelt says 
nothing beyond his Jackson Day pro. 
nouncement: 

My great ambition on Jan. 20, 1941, 
is to turn over this desk and chair in th; 
White House to my successor, whoeve; 
he may be, with the assurance that | 
am at the same time turning over to 
him as President a nation... which has 

. . proved that the democratic form 
and methods of national governinent 
can and will succeed. 


CAP: At a White House press con- 
ference last week a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper man, Fred Perkins, asked 
the President to comment upon Gov- 
ernor Earle’s statement. Mr. Roose- 
velt was in a rare, bad humor; his face 
flushed, he started to smack the desk, 
then thought better of it. 

A recent recruit to the White House 
press corps, Robert Post of The New 
York Times, had wanted to ask a sim- 
ilar question for some time. Behind 
horn-rimmed glasses, his eyes flicked 
apprehensively, but he came out with it: 
would Mr. Roosevelt refuse a_third- 
term nomination? 

The President called upon God as his 
witness and suggested that Bob don a 
dunce cap and stand in the corner 
awhile. Perkins opened up again: didn’t 
the Jackson Day dinner speech cove! 
everything? Mr. Roosevelt recommended 
the dunce treatment for Perkins, too. 

When the conference ended and the 
correspondents turned to go, the Presi- 
dent gestured at the retreating backs 
of Post and Perkins: thumbs down. 
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DIPLOMACY: State Department 
Moves Foreign Service's Pawns 


“The father of the consular service” 
is Wilbur J. Carr, founder of the State 
Department’s merit system and since 
1924 Assistant Secretary in charge of 
personnel and administration. He is a 
baldish, moon-faced man of 66—benev- 
olent, bureaucratic, charming, and old- 
fashioned. A stubby mustache shadows 
prim lips; steady blue eyes peer 
through rimless spectacles. 

His 45 years in the department began 
when Carr was a youth fresh from the 
University of Kentucky. Methodical 
steps raised him from clerk to consu- 
lar bureau chief, to chief clerk, to con- 
sular service director. When Secretary 
Hull started weeding out departmental 
deadwood two years ago, Carr was ap- 
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proaching retirement age; the Presi- 
dent extended his tenure five years. 

Last week Secretary Hull turned an 
old work horse out to pasture: “I think 
Mr. Carr has reached a time when it is 
entirely agreeable with him to take a 
mission in the field. It was done by 
mutual agreement in every way.” 

President Roosevelt nominated Carr 
as Minister to Czechoslovakia, thereby 
placing him where his experience might 
furnish valuable service. Carr’s mis- 
sion will subordinate him to one of his 
own Ministers; another Presidential 
nomination recalled George S. Messer- 
smith from Austria and placed him in 
Carr’s Assistant Secretaryship. 


TRANSFERS: Half a dozen other 
changes advanced the new diplomatic 
design. The President recalled J. Butler 
Wright from his Czechoslovakian sta- 
tion, reassigned him to Cuba, and trans- 
ferred Jefferson Caffery from Havana 
to Rio de Janeiro. Hugh Gibson, Am- 
bassador to Brazil, replaced the ailing 
Dave H. Morris in Belgium. 

Thus Gibson returns to the land where 
he won his Belgian wife and made his 
reputation as an expert on European 
affairs. Caffery gets surcease from Cu- 
ban liberals’ incessant complaints that 
he serves Dictator Fulgencia Batista 
and American interests better than he 
serves Cuban-American relations. 

Caffery’s transfer assures business- 
men that their Brazilian ventures will 
be well protected. Once he told the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Havana: “Diplomacy, as I interpret it, 
nowadays consists largely in cooperat- 
ing with American business.” 


- 


WEDDING: A Politician's Son 
And a Paint Maker's Daughter 


I wasn’t very helpful, but out of the 
experience of our own past, I mur- 
mured, “It really doesn’t matter what 
you do, as long as you don’t steal the 
show.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt’s daily newspaper 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr.; with Anne Clark 
(right), John Roosevelt got some of his brother’s medicine 
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THE FEDERAL WEE K* 


The President: . 


Signed the following ae ye 
bills: Agriculture Department, $630,000,- 
000; Independent Offices, $957;738,963; 
War Department, $415,000,000. 

Sent to Senate for ratification the pact 
on sugar _ production and marketing 
signed by 21 countries May 6 at London 
conference. 


Signed bill continuing 3-cent postage 
and $625,000,000 of “nuisance taxes’ two 
years. 


Signed bill extending Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps-until June 30, 1940, with a 
$350,000,000 appropriation for 1938 fiscal 
year, 

pigned bill. providing graduated pay- 
roll tax to finance 1937 Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


Senate: 


Confirmed nomination of William H. 
Hornibrook, Utah, as Minister to Costa 
Rica. 

Sent to President the $45,915,641 Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supply Bill. 


Sent to conference Bankhead Farm 
Tenancy Bill creating a $10,000,000 Fed- 
eral land buying and mene mw | corporation, 
with $85,000,000 appropriations the first 
three years, to help tenant farmers and 
croppers become farm owners; a proviso 
subjects to Senate confirmation all em- 
ployes earning $4,500 upwards. 

Sent to President bill extending an- 
other year 3% per cent interest on Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans. 


Agencies: 


Resettlement Administration reported 
voluntary adjustment plans had helped 
57,943 farmers reduce debts of $187,155,- 
080 by $46,442,919 since Aug. 21, 1935 

National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced its record of achievement for 
May: settled 103 strikes involving 17,869 
workers; engineered amicable adjustment 
of 328 industrial complaints, affecting 
98,712 employes. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended June 30) 


pS er ee $80,809,824.07 
Expenditures ..............$118,808,325.67 
OS $2,553,473,897.31 
Deficit, fiscal year........$2,811,318,310.60 
. 2 (er $36,424,613,732.29 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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column, My Day, last week reflected 
vivid memory of her wedding to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Mar. 17, 1905, President 
Theodore Roosevelt gave his niece away 
to the handsome Harvard graduate. At 
the reception, guests followed Uncle 
Ted around like a_ king’s cortege. 


Eleanor and Franklin were left alone. 
Last week Franklin Delano Roose- 
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velt Jr., 23, the President’s third son, 
and Ethel du Pont, 21, of the chemical- 
manufacturing family, were married in 
Christiana Hundred, Del. For the 
twelve-minute ceremony, 350-odd guests 
crowded into the tiny, brownstone 
Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
scene of most du Pont christenings, 
weddings, and funerals. The bride 
walked to the altar on a white pseudo- 
satin carpet which had done service a 
week previously at a Scarsdale, N.Y., 
wedding. The Rev. Dr. Endicott Pea- 
body, 80-year-old headmaster of Groton 
School (he also married Franklin Sr.), 
omitted “obey” from the bride’s vow. 
A thunderstorm broke as the couple 
left the church. 

The President tried to follow Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s advice. He got help from 
Eugene du Pont, the bride’s father, 
whom Wilmington townsfolk still call 
by his childhood nickname, “Dirty 
Gene.” Du Pont excluded from the 
church all but three reporters: for As- 
sociated Press, United Press, and In- 
ternational News Service. 

State Troopers, Secret Service agents, 
and 350 army troops from near-by Fort 
Du Pont patrolled the neighborhood to 
ward off sight-seers and keep out gate- 
crashers. 

Reporters, however, kept bright eyes 
on the President: there was news in 
his meeting with the family which 
helped finance the anti-New Deal Lib- 
erty League. At the reception in Owl’s 
Nest, Eugene du Pont’s mansion 2 miles 
from the church, they saw Mr. Roose- 
velt kiss all the bridesmaids, joke with 
du Ponts, and in general have such a 
good time that he delayed for two 
hours the special train which took him 
to Hyde Park, N.Y., for the week end. 

Also, they noted that Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr. received 1,134 
reception guests in three hours; that 
Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, the bride- 
groom’s sister and matron of honor, 
who received with them, finally kicked 
off her shoes and stood barefoot; that 
Postmaster General James Farley’s car 
took two hours to wallow through the 
mud from the church to Owl’s Nest; 
that Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 













trator, wore a “$15 ice-cream suit’; 
that the food ran out but the cham- 
pagne didn’t; and that the bride ex- 
claimed: “Oh, I’m so happy!” 

The press lost. the honeymoon trail 
for two days. Then Franklin Jr. and 
his wife drove a Ford sedan out of 
New York. Behind him young Roose- 
velt left for repair a gold watch, his 
bride’s present—the hour hand had 
fallen off. Their itinerary: Boston, 
Campobello, N.B.—Summer . home. of 
the President’s mother—Quebec, and 
Liverpool. 


® John Roosevelt, youngest Roosevelt 
son and Franklin Jr.’s best man, got 
some of his brother’s medicine. At .the 
wedding he escorted Anne Clark, daugh- 
ter of the late F. Haven Clark, Boston 
banker. Reporters suspected a romance. 
Departing Saturday from New York 
for Italy, John used his brother’s pre- 
engagement press technique: “It’s 
foolish.” 
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HEADLINER: Sara Roosevelt, 
Matriarch of an American Clan 


Nine years ago, when she was 73, 
Sara Delano Roosevelt missed the boat 
at Cherbourg. She chartered a tug, 
steamed into the harbor, and hailed the 
departing liner. While passengers 
craned over the lee rail she clambered 
up the swaying Jacob’s-ladder. 

Last year she slipped on a stairway 
at the home of her granddaughter, 
Mrs. John Boettiger. Despite a frac- 
tured great trochanter, Mrs. Roosevelt 
wouldn’t admit anything more serious 
than “just a little crack.” 

“T’ve. always been afraid of breaking 
my. hip. Every old person I know has 
at one time or another broken their 
hips, and I’m simply Nor going to have 
a broken hip. Imagine me with my leg 
up to the ceiling in a hammock!” 

Today she is matriarch of the Roose- 
velt clan. Her substantial figure, her 
orchids, coiffure, gowns, and above all 
her inordinate. vitality proclaim her 
caste. “I am the dowager,” she often 
says; the jest hardly hides her convic- 
tion. 

Last week—bandages still swaddling 
an ankle broken two months ago—the 
dowager of Dutchess County walked 
down the aisle of Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Christiana Hundred, 
Del. (see page 11). A cane and John 
Boettiger’s arm aided her progress to a 
front-row pew; there she watched her 
fourth grandson* marry into a family 
of industrialists. 

(Eleuthére Irénée du Pont de Ne- 
mours founded the family’s first Amer- 
ican venture, a powder mill, at Wil- 
mington, Del., in 1802, three years afte. 
his father, Pierre Samuel, reached 
America. Claes Martinsson van Rosen- 
velt in 1644 migrated from Holland to 
Manhattan Island; Philip de la Noye 
(Delano) arrived at Plymouth in 1621.) 


“Oh! there is an aristocracy: here, 





“The second Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
er. he first Franklin Jr., the President’s 
third child, died in infancy, ia 
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then?” said Vartin. “Of what is it com- 
posed?” 

“Of intelligence, sir,’ replied the 
colonel; “of intelligence and virtue. And 
of their necessary consequence in this 
republic—dollars, sir.” 

By the time Charles Dickens finally 
revised Martin Chuzzlewit’s satiric pic- 
ture of the American scene, Sara Del- 
ano—aged 14—had already begun her 
education in an aristocracy unknown 
to the British novelist and to most of 
his American readers. After an early 
childhood at Algonac, the family estate 
2 miles north of Newburgh, N.Y., her 





Like his new wife, James Roosevelt 
was born and bred in the landed gentry. 
His mannérs, dress, and life were those 
of an English squire. He hunted, raiseq 
fine horses, and damned political ras- 
cals. 

James convinced Sara’s ‘Republican 
father that a Democrat could also be a 
gentleman. Previously, Mr. Delano had 
maintained: not all Democrats are 
horse thieves, but all horse thieves are 
Democrats. 

James Roosevelt died when his son 
Franklin was 18; thereafter Mrs. Roose- 
velt lavished all her affections and en- 

ergies upon the lone child. She 
followed him to Harvard—for 











two years she lived on Com- 
monwealth Avenue and on 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 
She met and_ inspected his 
young lady friends and ap- 
proved one: his fifth cousin, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. After his 
marriage, St. Patrick’s Day, 
1905, his mother remained 
close at hand: “It would not 
have occurred to me not to be 
there always, in the back- 
ground, to share the responsi- 
bilities and the worries, to help 
when I was needed . 

The older Mrs. Roosevelt 
dominated her son’s life until 
1921, when infantile paralysis 
crippled him and his wife took 
the upper hand. The mother 
wanted to produce a country 
gentleman: “I arranged for 
his return to Hyde Park where 
I hoped he would devote him- 
self to the restoration of his 
health and to the writing of 
the book he had always longed 
to get on paper ... He was 
determined to ignore his dis- 
ability and carry on... Elea- 
nor entered wholeheartedly in- 
© this pram... 

His mother still sways her 
son’s life—in affairs of minor 
scope. Sometimes at Hyde 
Park she interrupts political 








DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. 


"Tosh, tosh .. ¢* 


father took his wife and seven children 
to China. Sara played with cosmopoli- 
tan small fry in Hong Kong; enjoyed 
horse races at Happy Valley, a gentle- 
men’s jockey club; in a big, bare room 
in her father’s Hong Kong home, Rose 
Hill, she studied under private tutors 
—but was not allowed to learn Chinese, 
lest she overhear and parrot servants’ 
vulgarities. 

In 1864 her grandfather’s death 
brought the family back to America. 
Three years later, Sara Delano’ went 
abroad for her European education. She 
learned French, German, and Italian— 
which she reads and speaks fluently. In 
1870 she caught the last ship before the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
and came home to Algonac. In New 
York she met and married a distant 
cousin, James Roosevelt, a widower 
with a son* just Sara Delano’s age. 


*James (Rosy) Roosevelt, the President’s 
half-brother, who died, aged 73, in. 1927. 


conferences to inquire what 
the President will have for 
dinner. Once, when the Presi- 
dent’s wife reported him weary 
of the same breakfast day after day, 
his mother interrupted: “Tosh, tosh, 
he’s the easiest man in the world to 
please about food.” 


WOOLF 


BOURBON: On one of her French 
trips, Mrs. Roosevelt visited the convent 
of Carones. With, her was Edouard 
Branly (discoverer of the “coherer,” 
indispensable to wireless telegraphy). 
There she admired a portrait of Branly, 
painted by his daughter. “It makes me 
in a way the child of my daughter,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Roosevelt replied: “Just as I am 
now the child of my son.” 

Only pride in her son’s accomplish- 
ments allowed her to countenance his 
entrance into politics or to tolerate his 
social philosophy. Prototype of stiff- 
necked Dutch aristocracy, descended 
from seven Mayflower passengers, re- 
lated to twelve Presidents, -she is by 
birth and breeding an “economic royal- 
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son and Larry Kashman operate Station W210P 


JAMBOREE: Twenty-six thousand Boy Scouts gathered in Wash- 
ington last week for a National Jamboree. Most of them rode 
special trains—but two of their foreign guests walked 10,000 
miles from Caracas, Venezuela. The scouts pitched their tents 
beside the Potomac (lower right) and prepared for a ten-day 
stay. Youths from 25 countries swapped small talk and local 
souvenirs: Dutch wooden shoes, gold ore from Colorado, snake 


Scoutmaster Victor Szydlowski (mustache) and Edmond 
Pasinski show Jack Parker (left) the Polish scouts’ mascot 


rattles and horned toads from Texas. A roller-skate troop from 
New York City whizzed about the encampment; others staged 
mass demonstrations of wood chopping, signaling, camp con- 
struction, Indian dances, Wild West rodeos, a history of New 
England, and ‘A Typical Day in Dixie.’ Around campfires they 
held forums; foreign scouts thought their American colleagues 
‘too militaristic.’ 


ry z tiated. rt. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Charles Joyce: busy bugler 
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ist.” Native flexibility and charm—and 
naive wonderment—have taught her to 
tolerate the rude, anonymous rabble 
seeking to shake her hand: “Wasn’t it 
good of them to tell me how much they 
admire my son?” 

Her adaptability enables her to relish 
her grandsons’ collegiate argot. Last 
year, on a beach picnic at Campobello, 
N.B., John Roosevelt offered his grand- 
mother an arm: “Come on, toots!” 


<- 


CONGRESS: Senate Prepares 
For Long, Hard, Windy Session 


Behold the pump, a slender thing 
of wood, 

That up and down its awkward 
arm doth sway, 

And spouts and spouts and coolly 
spouts away, 

In one weak, wishy-washy endless 
flood. 


With this bit of doggerel, former 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri once 
epitomized Congressional filibusters. Yet 
he gladly wielded the weapon of delay 
against America’s entrance into the 
League of Nations. 

Reed followed the example set by his 
predecessors and practiced by his con- 
temporaries and successors. In 1917, 
Woodrow Wilson tried to cage the Sen- 
ate winds because a “little group of 
willful men” blocked his armed neu- 
trality bill. Agreeing on the need for 
reform, the Senate fashioned a loose 
halter: restriction on debate if and 
when two-thirds of the members vote 
for it. 

Senators rarely curb themselves, and 
each administration confronts a new 
set of filibusters. In 1935, Huey Long 
ignored the angry pleas of Joseph T. 
Robinson, the Senate’s majority leader, 
and held forth upon the Bible, pot- 
likker, and ’possum hunting until Con- 
gress quit without providing funds for 
the Social Security program. The fol- 
lowing June, Rush D. Holt of West 
Virginia talked out the pending Guffey 
Coal Bill. 

Last week the Senate and the admin- 
istration approached another filibuster. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, Ed- 
ward Burke of Nebraska, and other 
Democrats opposed to Supreme Court 
enlargement, methodically organized 
to delay a Senate vote. 


SUGAR: Any filibuster signifies 
weakness or caution; the Wheeler- 
Burke strategy confessed both. A few 
weeks ago the judiciary plan’s oppo- 
nents claimed the votes to defeat any 
court-enlargement proposal; last week 
they tried to mobilize seven five-mem- 
ber teams, and a reserve of eight Sen- 
ators, to take turns in postponing a 
decisive roll call. 

The administration made its own con- 
fession—that the original court plan is 
dead. For many months after Mr. 
Roosevelt asked for the six new Jus- 
tices and a fifteen-judge court, he re- 
jected all the compromise suggestions. 
Gradually most of his stubbornness 
diluted into the understanding that Rob- 
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SOCIAL EVENT: In Washington last week, the former Myrta Edith Bell of 
Lucas, Iowa, attended the Russian Embassy’s party for the Soviet North Pole 
flyers. Companions: her husband, John L. Lewis, and their son, John L, Jr. 
After dinner, an embassy photographer stalked Ambassador Troyanovsky and 
the labor leader and snapped pictures for Russian consumption. Anti-Lewis 
lobbyists could buy none for American propaganda. 


———_. 


inson would save what he _ could. 

The Senator wasted no time on the 
six-judge scheme. With the help of 
Senators Carl Hatch of New Mexico 
and Marvel Mills Logan of Kentucky, 
Attorney General Homer Cummings, 
and Solicitor General Stanley Reed, 
Robinson substituted a _ sugar-coated 
compromise. Its terms: when a Justice 
passes 75 and does not retire, the Presi- 
dent may appoint another jurist—but 
the bill authorizes only one a year. 

Should those now over 75 (Hughes, 
Brandeis, McReynolds, Sutherland (re- 
main on the bench, this substitute meas- 
ure would insure five appointments 
within four years and three within six 
months. Willis Van Devanter’s resigna- 
tion already has given the President 
one vacancy; the compromise would 
permit another appointment this year 
and a third after Jan. 1, 1938. 

As over-age Justices die or retire, the 
court would revert toward its present 
membership of nine. Thus Senators 


might argue that their vote for com- 
promise was not a vote to enlarge the 
court. 

The opposition’s great danger lay in 
such defections. Other filibuster handi- 
caps were obvious: Congress can sta} 
in session as long as it pleases; yearn- 
ing to dispose of the court issue, pass 
other administration “must” bills, and 
quit, Congressmen might resent pro- 
longed obstruction. 


QUESTION: Elections are coming 
up in 1938 and 1940; can Democratic 
leaders risk the schisms likely to fol- 
low a long floor fight? Good party man 
that he is, Robinson worries about the 
answer. Last week he offered Burke 
assurance of full debate and pleaded 
against a filibuster. The Nebraskan re- 
fused: “One thing is sure, no bill add- 
ing Justices to the court will go 
through.” 

Senator Logan: “All we have got to 
do is sit there. They have got to talk.” 
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ABROAD 


FAR EAST: Japan Uses River Amur for 


Laboratory Test of Russia's Resistance 


Every Spring the Black Dragon sheds 
his Winter skin of ice and creeps 3,000 
miles down from Mongolia to the Sea 
of Okhotsk, north of Japan. 

This is the Amur, world’s sixth long- 
est river, natural barrier between Si- 
peria and Manchukuo—the Rhine of 
the Orient. You pronounce it amour but 
means (Heilung in Chinese) Black 
Dragon. It is so called for the dark 
mud it carries across the Siberian 


plains and pine forests, past ugly, 
frame-built towns—Kumarsk, Blagoves- 
chensk, Khabarovsk—to the cold, bleak 
sea where Japanese fishermen watch 
for whales and Soviet submarines. 

The chief ships that ply the Amur 
are flat-bottomed side-wheelers. But 
there are also gunboats—a fact of which 
the world at large became startlingly 
aware last week. 

One reason for the gunboats is that 


for 1,500 miles the river’s course is fol- 
lowed by the Transsiberian Railway, 
only link between Moscow and Vladi- 
vostok—sole artery for shifting troops 
from Russia-in-Europe to the Far East. 
Along this antiquated road—now only 
partly double-tracked—Czar Joseph 
Stalin has camped an army of 400,000, 
including infantry, cavalry, and 200 
tanks. Supporting them—ready to fly 
off at a moment’s notice and set fire 
to Japan’s wood-and-paper cities—are 
some 800 warplanes. 

No less watchful, 100,000 armed sub- 
jects of Kang Teh, Manchukuoan Em- 
peror, stand along the river’s right, or 
southern, bank. So does an equal num- 
ber of “territorial police,” armed to the 
teeth and stuffed with soy beans by 
Kang Teh’s boss, the Mikado of Japan. 

In between are numberless flat is- 
lands—many of them submerged when 


INTERNATIONAL, BLACK STAR 


Russia mobilized in the Far East—and so did Hirohito (mustache) and Kang Teh 
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their khaki uniforms and plunged with 
joyous ‘squeals-into the filthy river. 
Despite their watchfulness, someone 
had seen their little yellow bodies 
threshing about among the rushes. Op- 
posite their bathing spot lay two is- 
lands, Bolshoi (Main) and Sennufa 
(Hayfield). Over a protest from Tokyo, 
the Russians had recently put armed 
outposts on these mud pancakes, and 
now the military spies went to work. 
Three gunboats suddenly appeared 
around the tip of Hayfield. Before the 
naked swimmers could paddle-and-kick 









the Dragon’s slow waters rise in Au- 
tumn, most of them overgrown with 
reeds, and a few of them valuable from 
a military standpoint. 

For six years (since Japan’s 1931 oc- 
cupation of Manchuria) the two oppos- 
ing forces have spied upon, sniped at, 
and raided each other. In the last few 
months they have clashed no less than 
185 times. But it didn’t suit the policies 
of Tokyo and Moscow to emphasize 
these “incidents”—actually routine bat- 
tles in a permanent border war—and 
they passed almost unnoticed in West- 
ern countries. 


HAYFIELD: One sultry noon last 
week—this is the Japanese story—a 
company of the Mikado’s warriors on 
the right bank of the Amur decided to 
cool off. Making sure that no Bolshevik 
ruffians spied on them, they peeled off 
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Tokyo: ‘To promote the spirit of organized action’ 


let go at them with 4-inch shells. 


muniqués failed to state. 
the Soviet gunboats was. 


moment it appeared. 
of seconds to load and fire. 


WIDE WORLD 


the bottom like a tin toy in a bathtub. 
Thirty-seven nonswimming Bolsheviks 
went down with it. 

The second boat went aground. The 
third barely managed to escape. 


QUICK TRICK: Tokyo’s diplomats 
went into action with a suddenness ri- 
valing that of its artillerymen. With 
perplexing promptness and sharpness 
the Mikado called on Czar Stalin to 
withdraw his forces from Main and 
Hayfield Islands “or face the conse- 
quences.” 

This threat reverberated bodefully 
over Europe and the United States as 
well. Ever since the concentration of 
superior Russian forces in _Moscow’s 
Pacific empire, the Japanese had ceased 
baiting Moscow. Recently they had 
even stopped tweaking the tail of the 
Chinese Dragon-—in the last elections 






themselves to security, the Soviet ships 
How 
many, if any, were sunk, military com- 
But one of 


Japanese gun crews had their sights 
on the Red squadron almost from the 
It was a matter 
With effi- 
ciency learned from Teutonic teachers, 
the Mikado’s artillerymen caught the 
first gunboat amidships and sent it to 


the Mikado’s subjects had plainly voiceg 
their preference for diplomacy over 
army violence. 

What did this mean? Had Japan con- 
cluded a secret pact with Germany and 
Italy? Would the Dictators be rash 
enough to gang up at this apparently 











































psychological moment—when Russia 
appeared on the very verge of an 
army revolt and France was faced 


with bankruptcy? 

The situation took a still graver turn 
next day, when it became clear that 
Czar Stalin considered his regime un- 
shaken. Without wasting time in dip- 
lomatic counterthreats, the Soviet Dic- 
tator sent his last remaining super- 
General flying to Vladivostok. He had 
executed eight of his best military 
chiefs four weeks before, leaving Far 
Eastern Generalissimo Vassily Bluecher 
to shine virtually alone. Famous as a 
cavalryman as well as a strategist, 
believes in horses for Far Eastern war- 
fare. He constantly urges collective 
farmers to “raise more horses, more 
grain, more hay!” While Bluecher su- 
pervised the concentration of additional 
cavalry and infantry along the Amur, 
Moscow fortified itself against an emer- 
gency by floating an $800,000,000 war 
loan—which was oversubscribed in 24 
hours. 

But this show of Communist confi- 
dence did not intimidate Tokyo. Per- 
pendicular scare headlines whipped the 
children of Nippon to a peak of mili- 
tary zest—even chorus girls’ went 
through military maneuvers on the 
stage “to promote the spirit of organ- 
ized action.” The Mikado called an 
emergency council, then announced to 
the world that matters were out of his 
hands—peace or war now was up to 
one man, War Minister Gen Sugiyama, 
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SOVFOTO 
Bluecher: ‘More horses, more hay!’ 
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57-year-old veteran of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war. 

While General Gen stepped up the 
continental army to wartime tempo, 
Ambassador Mamoru Shigemitsu called 
on Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff. 
What he said was not published. But 
its sense was: “Get out of Hayfield or 
fight!” Then he stomped out of the Krem- 
un on his wooden leg (result of a Kor- 
ean nationalist’s bomb, Shanghai, 1932). 

Comrade Max consulted Comrade 
Klementi Voroshiloff—still commander- 
in-chief of the Soviet armies despite re- 
ports that the OGPU’s deadly finger has 
touched his epaulette. Voroshiloff con- 
sulted his master. Stalin, for reasons 
not immediately clear, threw in his 
hand. He ordered Bluecher to call his 
men off the Amur islands and agreed 
to submit the boundary dispute to arbi- 
tration. 

Tokyo’s army-minded diplomats raked 
in their quick trick and totaled up: 
their brave warriors had wrecked two 
Russian warships, bringing banzais from 
the public for an army that had been 
losing prestige; despite inferior military 
forces in the field, Tokyo had out- 
bluffed Moscow—bringing banzais in 
Rome and Berlin, further enhancing the 
army’s prestige and making Russia 
look like a fool before the world; and 
they had put on public record a “Red 
outrage” that might well be employed 
as an excuse for action at some future 
date—three warships coming up with- 
out warning to shell naked and de- 
fenseless men! 


¢ On the other hand, the crisis had not 
visibly shaken the Soviet. This despite 
anew outburst of executions. The local 
ecret police chief in Leningrad an- 
nounced 120 deaths of “Trotskyists,” 
bringing the official total to 308—then 
revealed a “plot” to murder Georgi 
Dimitroff, Third International secre- 
tary; uncovered a “spy ring” of Catho- 
lic priests; and ‘exposed “gangs of so- 
called preachers operating in White 
Russia and the Ukraine, including 25 
American Baptists.” 


> 


SPAIN: At Last Anthony Eden 
Finds Answer to Crying Voices 


In the House of Commons one day last 
week Anthony Eden rose to explain 
why Britain didn’t adopt more forceful 
measures in Spain. Suddenly a mock- 
ing question rang out: “Isn’t it clear 
that somewhere a voice is crying: ‘Bri- 
tannia rules the waves’?” 

The sarcastic M.P. spoke more truly 
than he knew. The “voice” came from 
Charles Corbin, Ambassador to London 
end French representative on the 27- 
nation Nonintervention Committee. He 
flatly told Eden that if Germany and 
Italy continued to supply Gen. Francisco 
Franco with troops and munitions, 
France would open its Pyrenees frontier 
to the Valencia government. 

This drastic declaration finally con- 
vinced the Foreign Secretary that the 
time had come to support France in not 
tolerating ‘the increasingly uncompro- 
mising tactics of the Fascists. Accord- 
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Bilbao: A Fascist girl saluted from the first tank to arrive 


ingly, at a meeting of the Noninter- 
vention Committee, Eden and Corbin 
flatly refused a Fascist request that 
General Franco be accorded the status 
of a belligerent. This would have given 
him the right to establish with his 
superior navy an effective naval block- 
ade of the Reds. 

Later, at a political rally, Eden gave 
Benito Mussolini a frank warning: “We 
have another interest [besidés noninter- 
vention] and let no one doubt its sig- 
nificance to us—maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of Spain.” Further- 
more, he added, the Mediterranean 


shipping route was not a “short cut” for 
the British Empire but “a main arterial 
road” that must be kept open. 

While he spoke three 30,000-ton bat- 
tleships sped 


to reinforce London’s 






























largest Mediterranean fleet concentra- 
tion since Britain tried to scare Mus- 
solini out of Ethiopia eighteen months 
ago. 
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BRITAIN: Wife Receives Prize; 
Duke Breaks Another Tradition 


Long before Wallis Warfield met him 
as -Prince of Wales, she admired her 
present husband as the arbiter of male 
elegance. And in those days—when the 
rotogravure sections of two hemi- 
spheres glorified Edward as Best Dressed 
Man—a_ sharp-nosed foreign corre- 
spondent acted on a characteristic brain 
storm. 

Ralph Heinzen, prolific chief of the 
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Madrid: anti-Fascist girls formed a Passion Flower brigade 
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United Press Paris office, sent a sob 
sister on the rounds of dressmakers 
with the query: “Who are the world’s 
ten best-dressed women?” The cooks 
of the trade leaped at the opportunity 
‘—and every year since, editors have 
waited for the dish with watering 
mouths. Last week they avidly gulped 
down their oysters for 1937: 

Best dressed woman: the Duchess of 
Windsor—who acquired 100 new gowns 
and 40 hats for her wedding to the ex- 
King. Runner-up: Princess Karam of 
Karputhala, tiny and tinted like a slight- 
ly roasted coffee bean; she comes from 
an Indian principality that could well 
supply the ten contestants with the 
$40,000 annual average that each spends 
on clothes. Third: Europe’s most per- 
sonable princess, Marina of Greece— 
1935 winner and wife of Edward’s 
youngest and favorite brother, the Duke 
of Kent.* 


GHOULISH TALE: Edward still re- 
sents the fact that Stanley Baldwin— 
now Earl Baldwin of Bewdley—and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury prevented the 
Kents from attending his June marriage 
at Cande Castle. Last week the Duke 
saw a chance to vent his spleen against 
the “stuffed shirts” and made historic 
use of it. 

It’s a ghoulish story, and one must go 
back to the abdication crisis. At that 
time the London editor who took the 
firmest stand against Baldwin and Can- 
terbury was William Maxwell Aitken, 
Lord Beaverbrook publisher of the sen- 
sational Daily Express and of its up- 
and-coming tabloid brother, The Eve- 
ning Standard. 

At an elaborate Coronation-season 
banquet last week, the man who pro- 
claimed Edward King and Emperor 
from the balcony of St. James’s Palace 
almost eighteen months ago gave 
Beaverbrook’s papers their best copy 
since the abdication. Sir Gerald Woll- 
aston, grizzled Garter King of Arms, 
made the astonishing statement that 
Edward had “hurried” the funeral of his 
father, George V—the heir had insisted 
that the ceremony “must take place at 
the end of the week.” 

Immediately, Beaverbrook’s sleuths 
opened a telephone line to Wasserleon- 
burg Castle, Edward’s Austrian honey- 
moon house. They got what they wanted. 

“What a rotten story!” cried the for- 
mer King across three nations and the 
English Channel. “I came up to London 
. . . to convey the express desire of my 
mother that the funeral should take 
place on Jan. 28.” 

And he let the cat out of the bag: 
“I had to tell Sir Gerald that he must 
expedite his part of the arrangements 





* Others: (4) Mona Strader of Kentucky 
dark skinned, gray-eyed; at 40 one of the 
international society’s most persistently 
dazzling matrons; thrice winner of the prize 
and thrice married; now wife of Harrison 
Williams, $2,500,000,000 wxtilities-combine 
head. (5) Mrs. Martinez Hoz of Buenos 
Aires, recently divorced from Potter d’Orsay 
Palmer of Chicago. (6) The Aga Khan’s 
Begum, formerly a French milliner. (7) 
The superbly blond Baroness von Krieger of 
Holland. (8) Mrs. Gilbert Miller, wife of 


the New York theatrical producer. (9) The 
eccentric Princess Jean Paniatowsky of 
Mexico, wife of a Czarist nobleman. (10) 
Baroness Eugene de Rothschild of Enzesfeld 
Castle, née Kitty Wolf of Philadelphia— 
who gave Edward his first exile retreat. 
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Castle Wasserleonburs: two notable mannequins 


[Wollaston alone had demurred]. I had 
to speak quite sharply to Sir Gerald...” 
Next day, at Sandringham, Queen Mary 
had thanked her son for “what I had 
done.” Both she and “the present 
King,” who had been present, could con- 
firm his story. 

Not since George IV locked his wife, 
Caroline, out of Westminster Abbey at 
his coronation (she pounded vainly on 
every door) had the Royal Family’s linen 
thus been spanked in public. A scandal 
nearly broke, however, over the funeral 
of Queen Victoria as the result of con- 
stant bickering between the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk (in charge as Earl 
Marshal) and the militantly Protestant 
Lord Chamberlain. Finally Victoria’s 
successor, Edward VII, asked Norfolk 
if he couldn’t “appreciate the feelings 
of the people in the Abbey.” The 
Marshal replied: “No, sir, but I can ap- 
preciate the feelings of the Benedictine 
monks from whom they stole the place!” 

Last week’s row—climax to an ugly 
Tory whispering campaign against the 
fallen King—ended with an apology from 
Sir Gerald: “There was nothing further 
from my mind than to distress the Duke.” 


® One of Edward’s last acts as monarch 
was to lift the ban on plays dealing with 
modern-time British royalty. After two 
years of delay, “Victoria Regina” opened 
in London. Its author, Laurence Hous- 









man, had planned to address the 
audience: “At last! Thanks to the 
gracious common sense of his late 


Majesty, King Edward VIII, to whom 
. I tender my grateful thanks.” 
But the stage censor disapproved. So 
it happened that Housman delivered 
himself of the most dramatic speech he 

could have made: 
“At saet ... . atta” 
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PALESTINE: Britain Revives 
Old Policy of Divide and Rule 


Sir John Anderson is a hard man. 
For five years he ruthlessly governed 
Bengal, India’s toughest, bigg¢@st prov- 
ince; three assassination attempts by 
deccas (Hindu terrorists) only hardened 
his grim face. Last week the 55-year- 
old Scot was reputedly.slated for an 
even stiffer job: Palestine High Com- 
missioner. \ 

A year ago London sent a committee 
(under Ear! Peel) to investigate Jewish- 
Arab rioting that had cost 314 ives. 
Peel submitted his report two months 
ago, but Whitehall kept it secret lest it 
mar the Coronation season. Why be- 
came apparent last week, when the 
committee’s explosive: recommendations 
leaked out. 

Peel proposed to divide Palestine into 
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three parts: (1) a Hebrew coastal State 
_jncluding the synthetic Jewish. center 
of Tel Aviv—extending inland to the 
Sea of Galilee; (2) a Moslem Province 
(the hinterland) to be linked with the 
Arab State of Trans-Jordan; (3) Jeru- 
salem—sacred to Jew, Moslem, and 
Christian alike—plus Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, and a corridor from Jerusalem to 
the sea to be under London’s direct su- 
pervision. 

Some 17,000 troops now police Brit- 
ain’s most irksome League mandate. 
Their chief, Sir Arthur Wauchope (pro- 
nounced walk-up) terms himself “a 
good Christian opposed to bloodshed” 
and has relied on diplomacy rather than 
force. But the Peel report’s publication, 
scheduled for this week, almost certain- 
ly will revive the riot spirit—and with 
her prestige more at stake than ever in 
the Mediterranean, Britain just as like- 
ly will make a show to impress the 
Jews, the Moslems, and that Christian 
Protector of Islam, Benito Mussolini. 


_— 


EIRE: Happy Warrior Finds 
Tammany Spirit on Ould Sod 


Last week Alfred Emanuel Smith for 
the first time visited Moate, a village 
nestling in the smooth green hills of 
Westmeath, Central Ireland county re- 
nowned for its soldiers, horses, and 
honey. At sight of the thatched cottage 
where his grandmother was born, the 
vacationing Happy Warrior cried: “Am 
I pleased! I’ve brought along a 
brown derby, and I want it placed in 
a museum . and handed down to 
posterity.” 

On his return to Dublin, Al Smith at- 
tended a de Valera election rally. He 
found it as “unanimous as a Tammany 
meeting.” Irishmen agreed. The first 
Parliamentary campaign in four years 
proved the quietest in history. No 
whisky jugs flew. Shillelaghs. cracked 
no skulls. 

The issue: a referendum on Eamon 
de Valera’s new Constitution, setting up 





Eamon de Valera’s determination .. . 
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Sir Gerald: spoken to ‘quite sharply’ 


called Eire (pronounced 
Airy/—the name Ireland to be used in 
diplomatic relations. Ex-President Wil- 
liam Thomas Cosgrave (1922-32) com- 
plained it granted the President almost 
dictatorial powers and cut Ireland loose 
from the British Crown’s military and 
economic protection. The glib, witty 
opposition leader specifically advocated 
payment of the $10,000,000 Dublin owes 
London for confiscated British estates 
—Britain has retaliated with heavy 
tariffs, bankrupting many Irish farmers. 

For electioneering purposes de Valera 
stuck to his policy of no compromise 
until the “six wee counties” of autono- 
mous Northern Ireland decide to “come 
back”—making the Ould Sod once more 
a united land.. Last week the New 
York-born President’s frigid determi- 
nation triumphed over Cosgrave’s en- 
thusiasm: nearly complete returns gave 
de Valera 62 seats to Cosgrave’s 42, 
while voters favored the Constitution 
370,000-306,000. 




























... beat William Cosgrave’s wit 
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NORTHWEST: The Ups and Downs 
Of the Indians’ Favorite Hate 


Although Amherst undergraduates 
still sing in lusty praise of Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, godfather of their alma mater, 
the history profs know that he was no 
great shakes when it came to fighting 
Indians. The French marched in for- 
mation like gentlemen, their white coats 
and brass buttons glinting in the sun, 
but the Indians fought like invisible 
devils, and it took a devil to lick them. 
He was General Ambherst’s right-hand 
man, the American Major Robert 
Rogers. 

The leader of Rogers’ Rangers didn’t 
come down as one of the great heroes 
of American history because he fought 
on the wrong side in the Revolution. 
Now that Kenneth Roberts has written 
Northwest Passage (709 pages, 246,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.75), the Major comes into his own 
as one of the greatest Indian fighters 
on the continent and a prodigious der- 
ring-doer. 

Wobi madaondo—the White Devil 
the Indians called him, and they looked 
sick when they said it. In 1758, under 
orders from General Amherst, he took 
a company of his Rangers through hos- 
tile territory to the St. Francis Settle- 
ment and wiped out the whole Abenaki 
village in reprisal for similar atten- 
tions which the savages had paid the 
New England colonists. 

After that a hero, he went to London, 
wined with the fastest women, and 
dined with the greatest men of the day. 
While there he got permission from 
George II to try to find a northwestern 
route to Japan via the fabled Oregon 
River. He set off but was double-crossed 
by jealous rivals who framed him as a 
traitor. Following the Revolution, he 
foundered in alcoholic obscurity and 
died in England in 1795. 

The first half of “Northwest Passage” 
is the best: a straight narrative of the 
trek to St. Francis, as packed with ac- 
tion and suspense as a pulp story. The 
second part is confused and foggy, clut- 
tered with too many people and too 
much detail. Principals of the story 
jump in and out of character with be- 
wildering agility, and the book ends in 
a literary rout. 

Roberts has a theory that “history 
can be most effectively told in the form 
of fiction,” and it is this theory that 
trips him up. A stickler for accuracy, 
he is handicapped by the fact that he 
is writing after the event and must per- 
mit the situations to dominate the 
characters. Yet for those who like 
simple ideas expressed colorfully and at 
length it should provide half a Sum- 
mer’s reading. 


® The author stopped in mid-career as 
a roving correspondent for The Satur- 
day Evening Post to write novels about 
early American history. “Arundel” 


(1930), a story of Benedict Arnold’s 
Quebec, was the first 


attack on 
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one. Others have been in the same vein. 
Working part of the year in Italy, 
where he has a kind of “half-baked 
palace,” and the other part in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, where he was born in 
1885, Roberts sometimes spends years 
in preparation and research on his 
books. Once, in a letter to a school- 
teacher-friend, he wrote: “If you want 
to show a class the follies and futilities 
of history as she is wrote, supply it with 
a few dozen source books such as I 
used for ‘Rabble [in Arms]’ and put 
’em to work spotting the discrepancies, 
misrepresentations, and lies—deliberate 
and accidental.” 

Roberts writes the first draft of his 
novels in a workshop across the road 
from his Kennebunk house and reads 
over the day’s work to his old friend 
Booth Tarkington, who lives near by. 
After he has a story well under way, 
he goes to Italy to revise and polish it 
up. His manuscripts, written in long- 
hand with a pen, are full of maps to 
help him in his topographical descrip- 
tions (at which he excels) and even of 
ship specifications that figure in the 
story. 

As his work progresses, he keeps a 
diary. Entry for Oct. 7, 1933, made in 
Kennebunk: “Finished the proofs. 
Broke and almost dead.” 
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SOUTH: New Orleans’ Literary 
Mentor Weeps for Mulattoes 


There are four distinct social classes 
down in the Cane River country near 
New Orleans. The white plantation 
owners look down on their poor-white 
clerks; the clerks look down on the 
mulattoes; and the mulattoes look down 
on the Negroes. The Negroes, how- 
ever, are tolerant; they don’t look down 
on the mules. 

Members of all four classes people 
- Lyle Saxon’s first full-length novel. A 
few vivid characters clearly reveal the 
complicated social interplay. But Chil- 
dren of Strangers (294 pages, 76,000 
words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50) 
is essentially the tragic story of the 
mulattoes as exemplified by Euphémie 
Vidal. So pale that she sometimes pass- 
es for white, Famie, as they call her, 
is a direct descendant of Grandpére 
Augustin, son of a Frenchman and a 
quadroon. 

Grandpére Augustin was rich. He 
owned more than 100 Negro slaves and 
built the first Catholic church in the 
vicinity. But the Civil War ruined free- 
mulatto as well as white slave owners. 
Augustin’s land was divided and sub- 
divided among numerous relations. As 
Negro families moved in, the jealous 
mulattoes kept to themselves.  In- 
breeding transformed their vigorous 
shrewdness into gentle incompetence. 

Now Famie’s material heritage com- 
prises only a few acres of cotton and a 
houseful of antiques whose value she 
doesn’t realize. The prettiest girl in the 
settlement, she dreams of a white lover 
—and finds one just after her sixteenth 
birthday. She has no way of knowing 
that the red-haired camper across the 
river is a fugitive wanted for murder. 
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Lyle Saxon: from writer to souvenir 


Relatives take care of her when the 
white son is born. And Numa, a 
cousin, presently leads her to the altar, 
though she is so wrapped up in the 
child that she cannot return the mulat- 
to’s mute devotion. 

Saxon looks into the heart of each of 
his characters with a sympathy born of 
profound knowledge of the Cane River 
people. To the mournful sound of the 
plantation bell, whole lives run their 
courses in these pages. Famie watches 
the slow disintegration of her boy’s 
love. Numa waits for the love that 
never comes. Henry Tyler, the big 
Negro field hand, plods through the 
years behind his plow, wondering why 
he must always be hungry and poor 
(“Git up, mule’). 

What’s the meaning to their life? 
Old Nainaine answers for all of them 
as she walks wearily home from Numa’s 
grave. “The’ ain’t no meanin’ to it. 
Maybe it’s a sin to say it, but Ah can’ 
help it. The’ ain’t no understandin’ it. 
It all seems so senseless.” 

“Children of Strangers” is not just 
another regional novel. In addition to 
beautiful writing and superb character- 
ization, it has a universal poignancy 
comparable to “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun.” And like Roark Bradford’s 
masterpiece, which inspired ‘““The Green 
Pastures,” this book should impel some- 
body to turn out a fine play. 


® As the brilliant and solvent feature 
man of The New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, Lyle Saxon was for years the ad- 
viser, comforter, and financial ally of 
bitter and poverty-pinched young 
writers. Oliver La Farge, William 
Faulkner, George Milburn, Roark Brad- 
ford, and others often came to his 
various apartments in the French Quar- 
ter to argue or complain till morning. 

They’d find his big rooms furnished 
with good antiques and usually full of 
Negroes and mulattoes as well as whites 
—in defiance of local custom. Saxon’s 
huge frame would be stretched out 








within reach of a bottle of non-habit- 
forming Southern absinthe. A _ peren- 
nial bachelor, he had few domestic 
troubles other than those occasioneq 
by a Negro houseboy who kept putting 
conjure powder in his coffee so that Sax- 
on wouldn’t fire him. To end the 
nuisance, the author had to fire him. 

Saxon gave up his job on The Times- 
Picayune in 1927 to write “Children of 
Strangers.” Then the Mississippi River 
poured over its banks, and the Century 
magazine sent Saxon to the flood areas. 
He spent most of his time there in res- 
cue work but sent back several articles 
which were incorporated in his first 
book, “Father Mississippi.” Thereafter 
his overworked typewriter hammered 
out “Fabulous New Orleans,” “Old 
Louisiana,” and “La Fitte the Pirate.” 
plus numerous short stories and articles 
for the Century, Dial, and New Repub- 
lic. But the begging letters from edi- 
tors never wholly obscured his literary 
goal. He finally made tracks for Mel- 
rose Plantation in the Cane River coun- 
try. There, in a cabin similar to those 
on his native plantation upstate, he 
finished his long-deferred novel. 

At 45, Saxon is one of the sights of 
New Orleans. “Show windows display 
his volumes,” says one of his fellow 
writers. “Civic leaders earnestly recom- 
mend his work to visiting realtors. 
Heads turn when he strides down Canal 
Street. A great 200-pound fellow, well 
over 6 feet, equally distinguished in ap- 
pearance and reality, he is pointed out 
in Antoine’s and whispered over in the 
main dining room of the Jung.” 

To which Saxon appends: “I began as 
a writer, and I end as a souvenir.” 


> 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


T. E. Lawrence by His Friends. Edited 
by A. W. Lawrence. 538 pages, 238,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$4. The Prince of Damascus alias Lu- 
runs Bey alias Aircraftsman Shaw alias 
Thomas Edward Lawrence as viewed 
by 81 people who knew him. They in- 
clude Arabs, Generals, literary men, and 
members of his family. Their often con- 
tradictory impressions form an inter- 
esting composite picture. 

Night Between the Rivers. By R. L. 
Duffus. 278 pages, 75,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. One of the 
stalwarts of The New York Times Book 
Review writes a novel about a general 
strike and its effect on the lives of a 
handful of Manhattan intelligentsia. 
The characters talk too much. 

The Anatomy of Murder. 336 pages, 
116,000 words. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.50. Crimes of the century, dissected 
by well-known doctors of detection— 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Francis Iles, Free- 
man Wills Crofts, etc. It makes a rich 
lethal dish, somewhat encumbered with 
involved dissertations. 

The Story of Dictatorship. By E. E. 
Kellett. 219 pages, 63,000 words. Index. 
Dutton, New York. $1.75. An Oxford 
scholar analyzes the conditions which 
encourage tyranny, from the earliest 
recorded history to the present, and 
concludes that constant vigilance is 
needed to thwart dictators. 
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TENNIS: Bundle of Freckles 
Burns Up Wimbledon Courts 


If one season of amateur tennis failed 
to produce a dominant star, promoters 
of the professional net game would be 
forced out of business. Nationwide ex- 
hibition tours like those of Tilden- 
Cochet, Tilden-Vines, and Vines-Perry 
are box-office gold mines for one Win- 
ter only. Fickle fans demand new 
rivalries, at least one new tennis torso 
every year. 

A few months ago there seemed little 
chance that any amateur would sufli- 
ciently dominate the 1957 season to re- 
ceive a pro offer from Bill O’Brien and 
Francis T. Hunter. Too many players 
rated about equal in skill: the Aus- 
tralians, Jack Crawford and Adrian 
Quist; Baron Gottfried von Cramm of 
Germany; England’s Henry W. (Bunny) 
Austin; and Donald Budge of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Last week Budge, sweeping three 
events at Wimbledon, England—a feat 
never before accomplished—definitely 
established himself as professional pros- 
pect No. 1. Paired with Gene Mako, he 
won the men’s doubles; paired with 
Alice Marble, the mixed-doubles; and 
won the world’s most highly prized 
singles title by blasting von Cramm off 
the court, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Throughout a fortnight of play, Cali- 
fornia’s red-headed bundle of freckles 
convinced Wimbledon’s tennis-wise 
crowd that he has every net asset ex- 
cept grace. Wielding a 15%-ounce rack- 
et, heaviest in the game, he’ flashed a 
siege-gun service frankly patterned aft- 
er Vines’, a flat backhand swung base- 
ball-stvle, and a forehand greatly im- 
proved since he switched from the West- 
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Dorothy Round and Donald Budge: the champions refuel 


ern to the Eastern grip two years ago.* 

Furthermore the 21l-year-old’s court 
manners were above approach. When 
Queen Mary entered the royal box, he 
didn’t wave her a “Hi ya kid” greeting 

-as he did in 1935. This time he fin- 
ished playing, then walked over and 
bowed. To reporters who asked what 
the Queen said, Budge replied with 
frigid dignity: “I don’t think it’s pro- 
per to tell.” 


eIt now looks as though America’s 6- 
foot-1 ace can win his country the 
Davis Cup—abroad for ten years. First 
he must lead his team past Germany, 





*The Eastern grip, favored by 95 per cent 
of the topnotchers: grip the racket with 
the left hand at the throat and the cross 
strings pointing upwards, then shake hands 
with the handle. To grab a racket the 
Western way, lay it on the ground, stoop 
down, and pick it up by the handle. 






starring not only von Cramm but a 
dangerous helpmate named MHenner 
Ernst Otto Henkel. Then comes a 
much easier task—against England 
who has Austin and no one else worth 
worrying about. 

If Budge completes his quest of ten- 
nis’ Holy Grail, he’ll almost certainly 
cash in by turning pro—though he 
denied it last week. During the past 
few years he has made ends meet by 
working as a clerk in a sport’s store. 


QUEENS: Wimbledon not only pro- 
duced a court king but they pointed the 
way to a new deal in women’s tennis. 
Dorothy Round, England’s veteran Sun- 
day-school teacher, won the champion- 
ship. But she plans to marry Dr. Doug- 
las Leigh Little and give up serious 
competition. Helen Jacobs bowed to 
Miss Round in the quarter-finals. For 






NEWSPHOTOS 


Anita Lizana, Chile’s Suzanne Lenglen 
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WIDE WORLD 


TALKING PICTURE: When Umpire Ziggy Sears called a balk on Dizzy Dean 
last week, the St. Louis Gas House Gang’s manager, Frankie Frisch, swung 
into action. “Why you low-down lousy son of a etc.,” squawked Frisch—or 
words to that effect. “Sez you,” barked back Sears with his mouth, his hands, 
and his feet. Dean, who started a riot eight weeks ago by joining such a debate, 
said nothing. Carl Hubbell and the New York Giants bent docile Dizzy, 8-1. 


a * 


the third time this year Alice Marble, 
American champion, lost to Jadwiga 
Jedrzejowska of Poland, who _ subse- 
quently just missed beating Miss Round 
in the finals, 2-6, 6-2, 5-7. 

Sturdy and steady, Mlle Jedrzejowska 
overpowers her opponents from the base 
line. If she develops her net game, she 
may become a new Helen Wills Moody. 

Anita Lizana, a chunky Chilean, also 
must be reckoned with. Senorita Liz- 
ana couldn’t survive the quarter-finals 
at Wimbledon last week, but twice this 
year she has defeated Miss Round. 
A. Wallis Myers, British expert, says 
the Senorita will soon assume the man- 
tle worn by Suzanne Lenglen. 


— 


SPORT CUPS 


RYDER CUP: In Southport, England, 
United States professional golfers de- 
feated British rivals 8 matches to 4. 
The victory—first ever scored by an in- 
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j~vading team on foreign soil—was no 


more startling than the behavior of 
Walter Hagen, nonplaying captain: he 
stayed on the wagon all week. 

AMERICA'S CUP: That Harold S. 
Vanderbilt’s yacht Ranger will be chosen 
to sail in next month’s races against 
Great Britain became a practical cer- 
tainty last week. Ranger traveled 30 
miles in a record 2 hours 43 minutes 43 
seconds—leading Gerard B. Lambert’s 
Yankee by 14 minutes. 

VANDERBILT CUP: European racers 
for the second year dominated Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding road race. Bernd Rose- 
meyer, 27-year-old German champion, 
defeated the pick: of the world’s drivers 
on the Roosevelt Raceway, Long Island, 
Monday. His rear-engined Auto-Union 
averaged 82.564 miles per hour for the 
300-mile grind over the pretzel-shaped 
track. Second: Richard Seaman, Great 
Britain. Third: Rex Mays, U.S.A. 


SCIENCE 





INSANITY: 


Example of New Mental Disease 


Irwin Provides An 


Faced with a great emotional crisis, 
modern people—according to modern 
psychiatry—react in three ways. Be. 
reavement or serious financial reverses 
may cause a complete personality 
change: make a chattering magpie out 
of an owlishly silent person. Or the 


emotional jolt may lodge phobias, fears. 
complexes—repressed urges—in the sub- 
conscious mind. Or, worst of all, the 


sufferer may go mad. 

Insanity falls into many classifica- 
tions, each representing a pattern of 
thought. First and most fearsome igs 
dementia praecox, marked by grave 
sensory disturbances; next comes manic- 
depressive psychosis, in which sufferers 
alternate between highest elation and 
gloomiest despair; another is paranoia, 
systematized delusions which usually 
plow along a single channel. 

Outside these three loose categories 
lie thousands of cases which refuse to 
fit set classifications. In these wide- 
open spaces every psychiatrist worth 
his salt is attempting to get order out 
of chaos. 

In last April’s Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, Dr. Frederic Wertham, 
head of the mental-hygiene department 
at New York City’s gloomy Bellevue 
Hospital, announced a devious new 
mental pathway. Using two coupled 
Greek words cata (according to) and 
thymia (unconscious wish), he dubbed 
it catathymic crisis. The paper prob- 
ably would have gone unnoticed had 
not one of the mental patients from 
whom Dr. Wertham drew his conclu- 
sions been the small, wiry, bug-eyed 
murderer, Robert Fenelon Irwin. 

Last Easter morning Irwin, product 
of a bigamous marriage between a Cali- 
fornia evangelist and a hysterically re- 
ligious woman, stepped into the East 
50th Street, New York, apartment of 
Mrs. Mary Gedeon. Admittedly, he came 
to slay her married daughter, Ethel 
Gedeon Kudner. Instead, he strangled 
Mrs. Gedeon and her daughter Ve- 
ronica and stabbed to death their 
Cockney roomer, Frank Byrnes. 

Since he was a youngster, violence 
had flowed in the blood of Irwin—who 
tried with insane zeal to be a sculptor. 
Like his two brothers, he had served 
time in a reformatory; unlike them, he 
had never gone to prison. He had raped 
a woman, attacked a shipping clerk 
with his fists and a friendly artist with 
a meat cleaver. Thrice he had been con- 
fined in mental institutions. To com- 
plete the picture he acquired syphilis. 

Irwin’s first excursion to the mad- 
house came in 1932 after he had tried 
unsuccessfully to emasculate himself. 
Presenting himself at Bellevue, he 
asked doctors to do the job for him, 
saying that he felt sex diverted his en- 
ergies from his art. They promptly 
clapped him behind bars for examina- 
tion. Recognizing him as a type that 
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interested Dr. Wertham, the psychiatrists 
called in their big, blue-eyed colleague. 

In his recent paper, written three 
months before Irwin’s evening of bloody 
violence, Dr. Wertham had described 
motivating forces: “I have observed in 
a number of cases a form of catathymic 
reaction characterized primarily by one 
feature: The patient acquires the idea 
that he must carry out a violent act... 
It appears as a definite plan... [but] 
the patient .. . is likely to hesitate and 
delay ... The thinking of the patient 
may have an almost delusional charac- 
ter in its rigidity and inaccessibility to 
logical reasoning.” 

Hemmed in by his obsession, Irwin 
progressed through the stages charted 
by Dr. Wertham: initial emotional 
shock, conception of the crime, and 
carrying out the deed. In stage two, 
external forces—morality and teachings 
of decency—restrained him. When the 
urge became stronger than restraining 
bonds, he fell to his grisly work. 

All murder looks alike to a mad mind; 
suicide is also looked on objectively— 
so identity of the victims was a matter 
of secondary importance. Once his urge 
to murder was satisfied, Irwin became 
immediately peaceful. He went home 
to his apartment, slept until 6 o’clock 
Easter Sunday evening. Next day he 
was cheerful and, for that matter, still 
is. Now, according to Dr. Wertham, he 
is in stage four of catathymic crisis. 
Under good psychiatric care he might 
even progress to stage five, in which 
he will be an essentially well man. At 
that time his deeds, which appear to 
be logical and even admirable at the 
moment, will appear illogical and re- 
pulsive. 

Whether the electric chair will in- 
terrupt his progress into stage five, 
only a murder jury can determine. 
Should the jury decree such a break in 
the catathymic-crisis sequence, it will 
be the first time Irwin’s lawyer, Sam- 
uel Leibowitz, has lost a client to that 
grisly contraption. 

Last week the fiery little criminal 
lawyer, whose expert defense has man- 
aged thus far to keep the Scottsboro 
boys above the ground, hinted that he 
would junk what appeared to be a 
made-to-measure defense. Instead of 
following the lead which was unwitting- 
ly supplied by Dr. Wertham, Leibowitz 
simply directed his client to plead not 
guilty. 

The postulator of the new type of 
insanity ranks high in New York psy- 
chiatric councils. After studying in 
Wurzburg, Vienna, and Munich, Dr. 
Wertham went to Johns Hopkins to 
work under that institution’s world- 
famous psychiatrist, Dr. Adolf Meyer, 
as chief resident psychiatrist. It was 
there that he became interested in the 
criminally insane. Through them, he 
felt, he could find clues to normal be- 
havior. 

Dr. Wertham is incensed at the law’s 
creation of such scientifically dubious 
phrases as “knowledge of right and 
Wrong,” “sane or insane,” and “nature 
and quality of the act.” To him they 
are so much stuff and nonsense, no man 
being capable of making such unquali- 
fied assertions. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Bigotry vs. Justice, 
A Tragedy of the Deep South 


Most newspaper men never write the 
crusading novels they talk about be- 
tween drinks and dawn. Most motion 
pictures of the South have a lot of 
goat-bearded Colonels, lisping blondes, 
great pillared plantation homes, and 
fields full of plump darkies picking cot- 
ton to music. These sad facts plopped 
into the ash can with Ward Greene’s 
novel “Death in the Deep South” and 
now with Warner Brothers’ screen ver- 
sion titled “They Won’t Forget.” 

Twenty-two years ago Greene’s indig- 
nation boiled as he covered the Leo 
Frank murder case for The Atlanta 
Journal. A Northern Jew was con- 
victed of killing a boy. After reviewing 
the case’s circumstantial evidence, 
Georgia’s Governor granted the con- 
demned man a reprieve. But Southern 
prejudice against Northerners fired mob 
frenzy to lynching. Later the man’s in- 
nocence was established. 


Greene continued to mull over the 
tragedy, and friends twitted him about 
repeated threats to write a book based 
on it. Last year he hired a room at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, and 
wrote the novel in three weeks. It 
evoked critics’ enthusiasm for a grim 
story powerfully told. 

Warner Brothers bought the film 
rights and turned the job over to Mer- 
vyn Le Roy, sharp-featured son-in-law 
of Harry Warner and _ sharp-witted 
wizard of realistic pictures. Le Roy 
gave it the intense direction that made 
his “I Am a Fugitive From a Chain 
Gang” one of the most.vital social doc- 
uments of the screen. He brings ter- 
rible life to Greene’s account of South- 
ern bigotry vs. justice. 

Following generally the novel’s re- 
lentless revelations, Robert Rossen and 
Aben Kandel, scenarists, have built a 
bitter film drama with no concessions to 
sentiment or attempts to soften the is- 
sue. 

Robert Hale (Edward Norris),a young 
Northerner and his wife (Gloria Dickson, 
plucked by pictures from a Los Angeles 
WPA stock company) settle in a small 
Southern city where he is employed 
as a business-college teacher. During 





The relentless D. A. taunts his prisoner with a symbolic shadow of the gallows 
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a .Confederate Memorial Day parade, 
Mary Clay, one of his students, is mur- 
dered in the school building. 

Although detectives believe the Negro 
janitor killed her, Andy Griffin—an un- 

- serupulous, ambitious District Attorney 
(Claude Rains in a ferocious character- 
ization)—sees greater political advan- 
tage in accusing the damnyankee. Hale 
admits being in the building about the 
.time of the murder (school was closed 
for, the parade), but declares he was 
correcting examination papers. 

The prosecutor’s basic circumstantial 
evidence: a blood stain on Hale’s suit 
(he claims it was caused by a barber’s 
cut; the barber won’t admit it); a tele- 
gram applying for a job up North (a 
rebuke by the school head, Hale asserts, 
inspired the message). The slain girl’s 
school chum testifies that Hale loved 
Mary. 

Public feeling flames against the ac- 
cused man. News items arouse the in- 
terest of a New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, who sends a reporter to investi- 
gate the case and a famous attorney 
(Otto Kruger, brilliantly sincere) to 
defend Hale. But no defense can save 
the prisoner condemned by mass fury. 
Local newspapers storm against “North- 
ern interference in Southern justice.” 
The jury of Southern farmers condemns 
him to death. 

Braving public opinion, the Governor 
commutes the sentence to life imprison- 
ment. Before Hale reaches the peniten- 
tiary, a mob seizes and lynches him. 
The picture ends with a newspaper re- 
porter asking the District Attorney: 
“Now that it’s all over, I wonder if 
Hale really did it?” The D.A. replies: 
“I wonder, too!” 


> 


OTHER OPENINGS 


The League of Frightened Men (Co- 
lumbia): In the second of a film series 
based on Rex Stout’s magazine char- 
acter, Nero Wolfe, Walter Connolly goes 
in for a little orchid raising and mys- 
tery solving. Replacing Edward Ar- 
nold, who last year portrayed the first 
screen version and then went on to 
high-powered dramatic parts, Connolly 


brings the characterization soft-spoken . 


deftness. 

New Faces of 1937 (RKO Radio): To 
see this musical is to learn that names 
don’t necessarily make a good movie. 
Broadcasting personalities such as Joe 
Penner, Milton Berle, Parkyakarkus, 
and Harriet Hilliard gambol on the 
screen as if they were looking for micro- 
phones in the scenery and get lost in a 
thicket of worn-out gags. Song and 
story pop up now and then, but neither 
matters much. 

Slim (Warner Brothers): Championed 
by an itinerant lineman (Pat O’Brien), 
a country boy (Henry Fonda) abandons 
his plow to go aloft and learn the dan- 
gerous trade. Despite a weak story with 
only a perfunctory love interest (Mar- 
garet Lindsay) and a leavening of com- 
edy (Stuart Erwin), William Wister 


Haine’s adaptation of his own novel is 
an excellently acted, often thrilling paean 
to the men who construct and maintain 
the country’s power lines. 
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ARTS 


PAINTING: Solomon Guggenheim 
Gives Public Weird Collection 


About 1890 radical-minded artists be- 
gan worrying themselves with schemes 
for “destroying the materiality of ob- 
jects.” Weary of representational paint- 
ing, they felt whatever they put upon 
canvas should look like something it 
wasn’t. 

The Cubists smashed matter’s surface 
into disconcerting planes. Neo-impres- 


with vast canvases of curlicues and 
geometric forms. 

Last week he announced his sponsor. 
ship of a foundation for the “promo. 
tion and encouragement of art and eq. 
ucation of art.” To this foundation, 
which recently received its charter 
from New York State, Guggenheim 
turned over his entire collection of non- 
objective art with the understanding 
that a museum or some other adequate 
way of housing it be provided. 

Art is not a recent fad with the 
slender, lean-faced financier. He firs; 
became a serious collector some 40 years 
ago when the delicate-toned canvases of 
the Barbizon school attracted his at- 





sionists ‘shattered light into a baffling 
array of colored dots. Later, Futurists 
decided that a galloping horse could 
boast as many as twenty legs traveling 
through space, painted it that way, and 
called their efforts “kinetic analysis.” 
Through the years isms stacked up at 
an alarming speed, and the offending 
“materiality” was disguised in astound- 
ing shapes. 

Meanwhile a small group of genuine- 
ly abstract artists sprang up—mainly 
in Russia and Germany. Calling their 
work nonobjective art, they produced 
forms similar to present-day “doodles” 
on telephone scratch pads and enriched 
their canvases with unexpectedly pleas- 
ing colors of clean, bright hue. 


PROMOTER: For the past seven 
years Solomon R. Guggenheim, 76-year- 
old copper millionaire, has unobtrusive- 
ly collected the nonobjectives. His 
spacious, four-room apartment in the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, has sparked 
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Solomon R. Guggenheim’s living room—consecrated to Bauer’s nonobjectivity 


tention. His interest drifted to Ameri- 
can landscapists and later to Italian, 
Dutch, and German primitives. These 
works now hang in his homes at Port 
Washington, N.Y., and Charleston, S.C. 
Once sufficiently interested to purchase 
a picture, he has never been known to 
part with it. 

A charming booster of the nonobjec- 
tive schools won him over to her cause 
in 1930. Baroness Hilla Rebay von 
Ehrenwiesen, native of Oberbayern, 
Bavaria, herself a nonobjectivist, acted 
as guide and mentor during his first 
Sallies into this new field. While most 
of his wealthy contemporaries invested 
in accepted masterpieces, Guggenheim 
visited European studios, discussed 
theories with exponents of the new art, 
and chose carefully from their work. 
He has rarely dealt through an agent. 

A year ago last Spring he gave his 
first public exhibition in Charleston. So 
keen was the interest, Guggenheim per- 
mitted a second showing last February 
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in Philadelphia. Under the new founda- 
tion he dreams of countrywide traveling 
exhibits and lectures. 


PROMOTED: Many of the artists 
represented in the foundation’s collec- 
tion are alive; most of them are about 
50, New blood in the field seems scarce. 
Outstanding is the Russian-born Vasily 
Kandinsky, 71, active in Moscow art 
circles until 1922 when he left his na- 
tive city to teach in the ultramodern 
Bauhaus of Germany. To him Guggen- 
heim delegated an entire room in the 
Plaza apartment. More than any of his 
followers, Kandinsky catches a haunt- 
ing rhythm for his ethereal designs and 
produces a delightful color pattern in 
everything he attempts. 

Of equal importance is the German, 
Rudolph Bauer, 48, whose thirteen oils 
grace the Guggenheim living room. 
Bauer started off as a cartoonist, tried 
various cults, and finally turned to the 
nonobjective. 

Albert Gleizes, Heinrich Campendonk, 
Lyonal Feininger, and Franz Marc ap- 
pear in the collection—along with some 
“yaintings with an object” by such old 
favorites as Marc Chagall, Seurat, and 
Picasso, who look positively old fash- 
ioned in such company. 


oe 
OPERA: Once Shocking Salome 


Proves Pleasing in Revival 
The 1907 American premiére of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Salome” (found in Oscar 
Wilde’s poetic drama) at the Metro- 
politan Opera infuriated New Yorkers. 
Critics lambasted “the moral stench 
with which ‘Salome’ fills the nostrils of 
humanity.” J. P. Morgan and his fel- 
low patrons peremptorily forbade its 
repetition. 

But two years later, when Mary Gar- 
den enacted the perverse Judean prin- 
cess, the public about-faced and sup- 
ported eleven performances at Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Theatre. 
People had gotten used to the idea that 
a heathen princess might flirt with 
John the Baptist, demand his head as 
price for a dance, and hysterically kiss 
the disembodied prize. 

The World War even more effectual- 
ly case-hardened audiences to stage 
horrors, while the Russian Revolution 
made Wilde’s attacks on the bourgeoisie 
seem tame. Europeans were soon 
watching his drama without a qualm, 
and Americans would doubtless have 
proved equally shockproof to “Salome.” 

Yet after that 1909 success no New 
York impresario attempted the opera, 
until three years ago when the Metro- 
politan gave it a half-hearted produc- 
tion. Last week a new generation heard 
a splendid revival, at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York. The music is as 
harsh and frenzied as the story; it slips 
from primitive violence to tender lyr- 
icism with a complicated score that 
makes musicians despair. Erica Darbo, 
Scandinavian dramatic soprano, sang 
the title role with fine fervor, and a 
Strong cast made the hour and 50-min- 
ute opera! an event worthy of the more 
exacting Winter season. 
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« « « New York Philharmonic-Symphony men attack Strauss’ nerve-wracking score 
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TRANSITION 


BORN: To the Spanish Infanta Be- 
atriz, Princess Torlonia, ex-King Al- 
fonso XIII’s elder daughter, and Prince 
Alessandro Torlonia, a son, in Rome. 
Estranged since they fled Spain in 1931, 
Alfonso and ex-Queen Victoria were re- 
united at their daughter’s bedside in 
the Anglo-American Nursing Home. 

BIRTHDAY: William Edgar Borah, 
senior Senator from Idaho, 72, June 29. 
The Senate heard him oppose the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act Amendment 
and urge ratification of the Pan-Ameri- 
can pacts. 


... Esperanto, the international lan- 
guage, first written and spoken 50 years 
ago by’ Dr. Ludwig L. Zamenhof, a 
Pole, marked by a three-day convention 
of the Esperanto Association of North 
America, at Washington’s Hamilton Ho- 
tel. 


-.+Judah L. Magnes, president of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and 
one of America’s foremost rabbis, 60, 
July 5. Friends sent an album of greet- 
ings to him in Paris. 

ENGAGED: Ida Sadler, Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Journal society reporter, and 
Daniel O’Day, son of the Georgia-born 
New York Representative, Caroline 
O’Day. 

MARRIED: Kermit Roosevelt Jr., 
grandson of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Mary Lowe Gaddis, 
grandniece of ex-president Noah Por- 
ter Jr. of Yale University, at Farming- 
ton, Conn.; two days before the bride- 
groom’s cousin, Franklin Roosevelt Jr., 
married Ethel du Pont (see page 11). 
Best man: Kermit Roosevelt Sr., who 
’ returned from an Alaskan hunting trip 
for the wedding. 


... Francis Bowes Sayre, 52, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Elizabeth Evans 
Graves, Washington artist and widow 
of Ralph Graves, National Geographic 
Magazine assistant editor, at St. Albans 
Episcopal Church, Washington. Sayre’s 
first wife, the former Jessie Wilson, 
daughter of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, died several years after their White 
House marriage in 1913. 


«»«Comdr. Earl Winfield Spencer, 45, 
who married the present Duchess of 
Windsor when she was a Baltimore 
débutante, and Norma Reese Johnson, 
44, a grandmother, and widow of Ho- 
mer Stuyvesant Johnson, Detroit manu- 
facture, by a naval chaplain in her Los 
Angeles home. The former Wallis War- 
field divorced Spencer Dec. 10, 1927 for 
desertion; his second marriage also end- 
ed in divorce. Spencer spoke of his first 
wife: “I hope she is as happy as I 
know I am going to be.” 


... Frances Wells, 17, daughter of Car- 
veth Wells, explorer, and Lt. E. T. 
Garnett of the British Navy, in Wash- 
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- 
Comdr. Earl W. Spencer and the former 
Mrs. Johnson: best wishes to the Duchess 





Also married: Kermit Roosevelt Jr. and 
the former Mary Gaddis, Europe-bound 
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The Carrolls mushed through Mary- 
land: Mrs. Carroll holds some souvenirs 








ington. Notified on the day before 
the wedding, the bride’s mother came 
by plane from Bermuda for the cere. 
mony. 


... Representative Joseph Edward Co. 
sey, 48, Massachusetts Democrat, ang 
Constance Marion Dudley, descendant 
of the second Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York. 


... The Count of Covadonga, 30, eldest 
son of ex-King Alfonso of Spain who 
renounced his right to a non-existent 
throne in 1933 and married a common- 
er, and Marta Rocafort, Havana dent- 
ist’s daughter, at a civil ceremony jn 
Havana. He wants his second common- 
er wife called Princess Alfonso de Bour- 
bon and claims Franco will restore him 
to the Spanish throne if the Whites win 
the revolution. The bride rhapsodized: 
“A lovely fairy story.” 

DIVORCE SOUGHT: By Mary Mc- 
Cormic (Mary McCormic Rankin Mdj- 
vani Johannsen), 38, former Chicago 
Civic Opera soprano, from Homer Y. 
Johannsen, 36, attorney, in Chicago, on 
grounds of repeated cruelty. The sinver, 
who wants her maiden name but no 
alimony, charged her fourth husband 
knocked her down and threw her across 
a table. 


ARRIVED: Patrick Carroll, prospec- 
tor, and his wife, in New York, after a 
5,000-mile dog-sled trip from their home 
at Ootsa Lake, B.C. Touring since 
March, 1936, the Carrolls mushed south- 
ward to this country; when Summer 
melted snow from under the sled, they 
mounted it on wheels. Six huskies 
half lobo wolf, half St. Bernard— 
dragged them through two Provinces 
and ten States. In Havre de Grace, 
Md., T-Bone presented Wolf, the lead 
dog, with five puppies. The Carrolls « 
pect to return home (2,000 miles) in 
the same manner, then write a book on 
their experiences. 

PRESENTED: By Reichbank Presi- 
dent Hjalmar Schacht on behalf of his 
government, the new Order of Merit of 
the German Eagle, created in May for 
foreigners “who have made themselves 
deserving of the Third Reich,” to 
Thomas J. Watson, 63, International 
Business Machine president, New In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
president, and one of the world’s high- 
est-salaried executives (1935: $365,358). 
The award was bestowed for “highly 
valuable work” in improving interna- 
tional business relations. The interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce convened 
in Berlin last week.” 

OPENED: By King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth of Britain, the London 
Tate Gallery’s $1,000,000 modern sculp- 
ture wing, designed by John Russell 
Pope, New York architect, and present- 
ed to the government by Lord Duveen 
of Millbank, internationally known art 
dealer. At the dedication, King George 
observed: “It is no exaggeration to say 
these sculpture galleries are the finest 
in the world.” 
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RESCUED: From drowning, by Do- 
lores del Rio (Dolores Asunsolo del 
Rio Gibbons), 31, actress, her 2-year-old 
godchild, Dolores Ellsworth, in the film 
star’s Hollywood swimming pool. 


_,.By Mrs. Martin Johnson, explorer, 
and her “Stanley and Livingstone” mo- 
tion-picture company, Philip Whit- 
marsh, millionaire Canadian gold-mine 
operator, and his wife, after their plane 
crashed in the Kenya Colony, Africa, 
jungle. 


_..By a privately owned motor boat 
and Coast Guard picket boats, Gov. 
Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jersey, his 
wife and two youngest daughters, and 
sixteen others, from a burning 52-foot 
power boat off Asbury Park, N.J., short- 
lyafter the Governor reviewed the Manas- 
quan River deep-sea fishing fleet July 4. 


DIED: Frank Arthur Vanderlip, 72, 
financier, of intestinal complications, at 
New York Hospital. The Illinois-born 
farm boy was a machinist, newspaper 
reporter, and financial editor. His writ- 
ing drew attention: in 1897, he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. His 
clever $200,000,000 Spanish-American 
War loan promotion won him a vice 
president’s desk at the National City 
Bank of New York. During his ten- 
year presidency (1909-19), National City 
became the nation’s largest bank. 


... William McAndrew, 73, Educational 
Review editor, public-school reformer, 
and Chicago Superintendent of Schools 
suspended by Mayor William Thompson 
on the charge that he was pro-British; 
after a year’s illness, at his home in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


...Frederic A. Juilliard, 70, textile 
manufacturer and music patron whose 
interests included the Juilliard Founda- 
tion (established by his uncle), the 
Metropolitan Opera, and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, at his Tuxedo Park, N.Y., 
home. 


...Lt. Col. Jacob Schick, 59, retired 
army officer and inventor of the Schick 
Electric razor, after six month’s illness, 
at Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 


..- John Thomas Underwood, 80, in- 
ventor of the first practical visible type- 
writer and founder of the worldwide 
Underwood Typewriter business, at his 
estate in Wianno, Cape Cod, Mass. 


... Morrill Goddard, 71, newspaper edi- 
tor who built William Randolph Hearst’s 
American Weekly up to a 6,054,000 cir- 
culation, of a heart attack, at Naskeag 
Point, Maine. 


... John Albert Cousens, 62, Tufts Col- 
lege president since 1919, of a heart at- 
tack, in Medford, Mass. 


..- Flush, 7, Katherine Cornell’s famous 
cocker spaniel who traveled 25,000 miles 
to play 709 performances as Elizabeth 
Moulton-Barrett’s dog in “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street”; after a brief ill- 
ness, at Sneden’s Landing, N.Y. 
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WHEAT: Stem Rust Sends Prices Soaring; 
Mrs. Miller Goes on an Inspection Trip 


Around the first of each month dur- 
ing the growing season, the nation’s 
grain markets dance to the tune of a 
five-piece orchestra. The music makers 
are four men and one woman, hired by 
leading Chicago 
brokerage houses to 
estimate crop pros- 
pects. 

When Nathaniel 
C. Murray of Clem- 
ent, Curtis & Co., 
Bernard Willis 
Snow of Bartlett 
Frazier Co., Rich- 
ard O. Cromwell 
of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., Henry C. Don- 
ovan of Thomson 
& McKinnon, and 


Eileen Henington 
Miller of Shields 
& Co., predict a 
poor harvest or 


agree on a bumper 
crop, grain prices 
usually start waltz- 
ing—up or down. 
A week later— 
about the tenth of 
the month—the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture issues its 
estimate, and the 
markets indulge in 
another whirl. 

Last month the 
five private experts 
issued a _ forecast 
that said in effect: 
for 1937, the big- 
gest wheat harvest 
since 1932. They 
predicted a com- 
bined Winter and 
Spring crop of 878,- 
000,000 bushels— 
compared with nor- 
mal American con- 
sumption of 650,- 
000,000 bushels an- 
nually. Wheat 
growers freely 
prophesied that this 
Summer, after a 
lapse of more than 
five years, the Unit- 
ed States would re- 
sume its role as a 
major exporter in 
world markets. 
When the govern- 
ment estimate con- 
firmed these probabilities, July futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade slid to 
$1.08 a bushel, compared with a high of 
$1.30 earlier this year. 


healthy grain; 


AUTO RIDE: A fortnight after issu- 
ing her June 1 report, Mrs. Miller left 
her mannish-looking, map-lined office 











In each bottle, 300 wheat kernels: left, 


right, 


on LaSalle Street and took the wheel 
of her green Oldsmobile. Driving West 
through Iowa and Nebraska, she stopped 
frequently to inspect the growing fields. 
Farmers with whom she chatted quick- 
ly sensed that the 
short, titian-haired 
woman, in her early 
30s but looking 


younger, knew 
wheat. 
Often she 


frowned as she no- 
ticed reddish-brown 
pimples dotting the 
leaves and stems 
of many of the 
plants. It didn’t 
take an expert to 
recognize the 
symptoms of black 
stem rust (so called 
from the color the 
spots turn later in 
the season)—next 
to drought’ the 
wheat farmer’s 
greatest scourge. 

Eachpimpleonan 
affected plant con- 
tains thousands of 
spores—tiny, para- 
sitic cells which live 
on the wheat plant 
and steal its food. 
Unless checked by 
a spell of cool, dry 
weather, the spores 
are carried by the 
wind from one field 
to another and 
breed a new gen- 
eration every six 
to ten days. Instead 
of heavy, plump 
grain, the harvest 
yields light, shriv- 
eled kernels—or 
none at all. 

Rumors of rust 
preceded Mrs. Mil- 
ler to Chicago, 
causing wheat 
prices to surge up- 
ward. Last week 
she finished her 
5,200-mile trip, 
bringing back the 
first authentic de- 
tails of the damage. 
Every field inspect- 
ed, from Nebraska 
City eastward, was 
badly infested, she reported; many 
that promised 30 to 35 bushels an acre 
would yield no more than 10. 

The market responded promptly, with 
July futures closing the week at $1.25 
a bushel, up 13 cents from the previous 
week. Shields & Co. officials beamed 
at their forecaster’s “scoop.” In her 
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rust-damaged 
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July 1 estimate, Mrs. Miller predicted a 
combined Spring and Winter wheat 
harvest of 772,000,000 bushels. Her 
rival estimators, paying less attention to 
rust damage, issued higher figures. 
Average of all private estimates: 871,- 
000,000 bushels. 


FORECASTER: The world’s only 
woman crop forecaster was born on her 
father’s farm near Cario, Ill. “Even as 
a child, I took an intense interest in 
growing things. My father was a great 
help tome. He treated me like an adult 
and told me all about crops, why they 
were good, why bad.” 

At 15 she got her first job—as sales- 
girl in the toy department of a Cairo 
store for $6 a week. Two years later 
she moved to Memphis, Tenn., and be- 
came a stenographer, working first for 
the Illinois Central Railroad, later for 
the National Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion. 

“T had been at the association only a 
little while when Mr. J. A. Taylor, my 
boss, found out I knew a lot about 
crops.” He made her assistant cotton 
forecaster and, when Taylor died, ' the 
ex-stenographer continued as head of 
the association’s cotton-forecasting bu- 
reau. 

“In 1925 I was taken ill. I was just 
sick all over. Every doctor said I was 
going to die. So I went to California, 
sat in the sun, and rested. I just refused 
to die. But I did no work at all for 
three years.” 

Then she came to Chicago and estab- 
lished a crop-forecasting service for 
James E. Bennett & Co. She had com- 


plete charge of the department and 
built it up to a national reputation. 
Last Summer “a flattering offer” in- 
duced her to switch to Shields & Co. 

In making her monthly forecasts—she 
covers cotton as well as grains—Mrs. 
Miller drives 15,000 to 25,000 miles a 
year. Bad weather doesn’t deter her. 
Once in Canada she was lost all day in 
a blinding dust storm. 

She also receives reports from more 
than 5,000 correspondents all over the 
world. These she compares with her 
own observations. “I study the figures 
and then make my forecasts. I don’t 
worry about whether they will be right 
or wrong; they have to be right unless 
some very unusual circumstance arises 
—one of which I could not have possibly 
known.” 

When not traveling, she finishes work 
in midafternoon and hurries home to a 
simply furnished, four-room apartment, 
cared for by a housekeeper. The rest 
of the day she devotes to “the chief 
hobby” in her life. “His name is Richard 
and he is 4% years old. I work and live 
and dream for him. We have wonder- 
ful times, reading and playing together, 
riding in my car, fishing and going on 
picnics.” 

Mrs. Miller was divorced in 1934 and 
doesn’t like to talk about her husband. 
She also dislikes radio music, raw oys- 
ters, drinking more than two cocktails 
an evening, and smoking during work- 
ing hours. On the other hand, she ad- 
mits a great fondness for perfumes, de- 
tective stories, wearing white evening 
gowns, movies starring Wallace Beery, 
and buttermilk. 
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LIGHTS: In the 
current issue of 
Spring 3100—offi- 
cial New York po- 
lice magazine 
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which derives its 
name from the 
headquarters tele- 
phone number— 
John T. Gibala, 
engineer, explains 
the formula which 
determines neces- 
sity for traffic 
lights. Fm repre- 
sents avenue traf- 
fic flow; Fc, cross- 
street flow; 


; F, x F, plus 
K 
| F. oS fe) 


hail x P. ‘My )| plus A equals IR 


(2) 
Mave) | 


COM POSITE 
INTERSECTION 
RATING 





. Lm, Ss “m pias be) L -) 
left turns from Sy’ x F,, (F. oe lus Fn Pn Wn am Sl 
main street; Le, . 


left turns from 
cross street; Pm, 
main-street pedes- 
trian flow; Pec, 
cross-street pedes- 
trian flow; W, 
width of streets; 
S, speed of ve- 
hicles; K, Wk, and 
A, mathematical 
constants 
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, F.P. W, 
pius K W, 


Substituting Values: 


ys plus A equals IR 


or 
COMPOSITE 
INTERSECTION 
RATING 





values, which have 
been determined by 
checks, results in 


. If sub- ; ve - 50 plus 50) 
stitution of these a x 750 (250 plus a ey plus 
207 x 1875 
750 x 250 x 60 


equals 








a figure above 100, ( 
a light is needed; 

over 1,500, the in- 
tersection should 


1875 x 40 





(> x 250 x 30 
plus 


1875 x 40 445 








have a traffic offi- 


cer as well as a light. In the formula shown here arbitrary values are substituted with 
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the result that the ‘composite intersection rating’ equals 445. Hence a light is needed. 








MORRIS PLAN: Loan Banks Now 
Go After Customers With Cash 


For 27 years Morris Plan banks have 
been successfully breaking the bankers’ 
loan code of the three C’s: character, 
capital, and capacity to use credit prop- 
erly. They have lent more than $4,500,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 Americans and less 
than half of one per cent of the loans 
have gone bad. 

Under the Morris Plan, anyone with 
a steady job who gets two responsible 
people to sign his application can borrow 
from $50 to $5,000; if he fails to main- 
tain his monthly repayments, the two 
co-makers are liable. Average loan: 
$253.02. Although originated for the 
small-salaried, white-collar worker, the 
loan plan has helped to finance doctors, 
architects, clergymen, and even busi- 
nessmen with annual incomes of $20.- 
000 or more. By means of a Morris Plan 
loan an.opera singer published his mem- 
oirs, a bride paid her dowry, an im- 
porter bought 500 monkeys, and several 
farmers got rid of potato bugs. 

The 121 Morris Plan banks charge 6 
per cent plus investigation costs (gen- 
erally 2 per cent, both of which are 
deducted in advance. Since the bor- 
rower must begin to repay the princi- 
pal after the first month, the actual in- 
terest comes to more than 17 per cent 
for the year—a low rate compared to the 
small personal finance companies which 
can legally charge 3% per cent per 
month, or 42 per cent annually, on loans 
up to $300. 

Most bankers used to look askance at 
the personal-loan business. As one put 
it, they feared the public might think 
them “nothing but ordinary pawn- 
brokers with a shave.” But lean de- 
pression years and low returns on gov- 
ernment securities helped persuade 
many of them to open unsecured-loan 
departments. 

While hundreds of commercial banks 
have been invading the personal loan 
field, Morris Plan banks have expanded 
their services. Christmas Clubs, safe- 
deposit boxes, vacation accounts, and 
automobile financing have reduced the 
percentage of co-maker loans from more 
than 87 in 1932 to about 60 per cent of 
the total Morris Plan business—which 
amounted to $200,000,000 in 1936. 

Last week, two of the banks followed 
the lead of six others in a new venture. 
Both the Morris Plan Industrial Bank 
of New York City, largest of its kind 
in the world, and the Morris Plan Bank 
of Utica, N.Y., took advantage of a 
State law which went into effect last 
week giving industrial banks permission 
to accept checking accounts. 

Like similar facilities now offered by 
commercial banks, the Morris Plan 
service requires no minimum balance 
and makes no charge for deposits. The 
customer pays $1.50 for a book of twen- 
ty checks and can draw out as much as 
he deposits. If he overdraws, the bank 
warns him and demands a deposit to 
cover the deficit; if three rubber checks 
turn up, his account is closed. 


PLAN: In 1901 the son of a Tarboro, 
N.C., merchant took his bar exams and 
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entered a Norfolk, Va., firm. He had 
completed the University of Virginia’s 
law course in two years, had won a 
gold medal for debating prowess, and a 
Phi Beta Kappa key for scholarship. 
Set to work on the firm’s corporation- 
law cases, Arthur J. Morris soon knew 
most of Norfolk’s bankers. But when 
an employe of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad asked the young lawyer to help 
him secure a personal loan for $300, 
Morris’s banking friends told him, in 
effect: “You know we can’t make loans 
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Arthur J. Morris left law to loan money 


of that sort; this man has no stock, 
property, or other material assets to 
back up the loan.” Although Morris 
argued that the applicant was honest 
and had a steady income of $175 a 
month, the loan was not forthcoming 
until the lawyer himself told the bank 
he personally would stand security for 
the borrower. 

Within two weeks half a dozen other 
hard-pressed men came to Morris and 
asked him to use his influence on their 
behalf. An increasing number of pro- 
spective borrowers asked his aid, and the 
young lawyer’s partners began to ob- 
ject to the time he took from his legal 
affairs. 

Morris decided to find out exactly 
what lending sources were available to 
wage earners who owned no property. 
In the charters and regulations cover- 
ing financial institutions, Morris dis- 
covered that except for a few charitable 
societies, only pawnbrokers and loan 
sharks were willing to extend credit to 
the employe whose sole asset was his 
salary. He went to Europe, studied the 
cooperative-loan societies there, and in 
1909 conceived the personal-loan plan. 

Not one of the Norfolk bankers 
thought it would work. But after six 
months of persuasion, Morris partially 
convinced the city’s chief cotton mer- 
chant and financier, Fergus Reid. To 
the $10,000 Morris himself put up, Reid 
and four other prominent citizens added 
$1,000. apiece, helped raise $5,000 more, 
and lent their prestige as directors of 
the first Morris Plan Bank. 
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During the next three years, six others 
were organized, and the directors de- 
cided to expand the system nationally. 
With the help of New York capitalists, 
among them Vincent Astor and the 
late Charles H. Sabin, then president of 
New York’s Guaranty Trust Co., they 
formed the Industrial Finance Corp. as 
a holding company. Between 1915 and 
1918 Morris Plan banks were organized 
in 60 cities. The number of units has 
doubled since then. 

Morris has stuck by his original plan 
of getting prominent men to serve as di- 
rectors. Examples: President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University; 
Thomas Cochran, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
partner; Newcomb Carlton, chairman 
of Western Union Telegraph Co.; Al- 
fred E. Smith; and Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission. 


ae 


SHIPPING: 23 Companies Find 
Kennedy Drives a Hard Bargain 


For two months some 160 Washing- 
ton clerks, lawyers, and accountants 
have worked against a midnight June 
30 deadline. Last week, a few hours 
before the time was up, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, announced the results of his 
herculean effort to comply with the 
Maritime Act of 1936 (NEwS-WEEK, 
Mar. 20, 1957, page 34). For 32 of the 
43 ocean-mail contracts which expired 
June 30, the commission had substituted 
direct-subsidy agreements with 23 Amer- 
ican shipping companies. Only five 
companies had failed to sign new con- 
tracts on time—and all were expected 
to do so within a few days. 

Kennedy revealed that the amount 
to be paid to sixteen of the shipping 
firms which signed the agreements to- 
taled $4,645,579. Under the old mail 
contracts these companies would have 
received $7,570,908 over and above the 
$487,984 which the government would 
have paid them for actual per-pound 
cost of carrying the mail. The commis- 
sion thus saved the government nearly 
$3,000,000 in ship subsidies for the 
next six months which these contracts 
will cover. 

Comparative payments under the old 
and new mail contracts with Grace 
Lines, Inc., United States Lines, Inc., 
and the American South African Lines, 
Inc.: 

Actual 
cost 


$ 38,186 


Old New 
$ 808,540 $650,000 
g.'s. 1,161,500 750,000 273,400 
A. S. A. 149,000 97,500 4,500 

Other results of the commission’s la- 
bor showed that Kennedy had driven 
hard bargains with the shippers. Claims 
against the government amounting to 
$73,000,000 under the old contracts had 
been whittled down to $750,000; more- 
over, the new contracts provided that 
the government would recapture all 
profits above 14 per cent and half the 
profits between 10 and 14 per cent up to 
the full amount of the subsidies. If dis- 
satisfied companies decide to sue the 
government when the permanent con- 
tracts are awarded later this year, they 
must pay back all the money received 


Grace 


under the old contracts on sailings since 
Feb. 1, as well as all payments made 
under the new agreements. 

Shipping men grumbled at these pro- 
visions, particularly the one giving the 
government recapture privileges on 
profits over 14 per cent. Kennedy was 
optimistic: “I think we may get a re- 
capture even on the basis we have al- 
lowed.” 
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TAXES: Inquiry Reveals High 
Upkeep of Yachts and Stables 


The joint Congressional inquiry into 
tax loopholes continued last week, and 
the Treasury Department, which has 
been running the show (News-WEEK, 
June 26 and July 3, 1937), released an- 
other batch of names. It also provided 
the public with some interesting, if in- 
cidental, information. 

If you owned a $1,000,000 yacht, like 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr.’s René, it would cost 
you about $137,000 a year to run it. That 
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Joseph P. Kennedy completed a rush job 


is the average amount the General Mo- 
tors chairman spent on the René be- 
tween 1931 and 1936 inclusive, accord- 
ing to Treasury officials. 

On the other hand, a $2,000,000 pleas- 
ure boat like Mrs. Emily R. Cadwal- 
ader’s Savarona, largest private yacht 
in the world, would stand you between 
$145,000 and $208,000 annually in oper- 
ating expenses. 

Owning a racing stable—even a good 
one—sometimes proves expensive. John 
Hay Whitney, whom the magazine 
Horse and Horseman last month named 
the outstanding horseman of the dec- 
ade, ran his stables at a $1,326,000 loss 
during the past five years. 


NAMES: Most of the week’s testi- 
mony described the use of the personal 
holding company as a tax-reducing de- 
vice. Prof. Abe Fortas of the Yale Law 
School, “borrowed” by the Treasury to 
aid in the investigation, declared that 
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many wealthy persons “have incorpo- 
rated their homes . .. Others have in- 
corporated their yachts, airplanes, 
cruisers, automobiles, country estates, 
and other possessions.” 

Besides Sloan, Whitney, and Mrs. 
Cadwalader (daughter of the builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge), those named in- 
cluded: Myron C. Taylor, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp.; the late 
Alfred I. du Pont, of Wilmington, Del.; 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Ed Wynn, come- 
dian; Percy Crosby, cartoonist and cre- 
ator of “Skippy”; Mrs. Nathan Miller, 
wife of the former Governor of New 
York; Henry L. Doherty, president of 
Cities Service Co.; and Mrs. John J. 
Raskob, wife of the former chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 

Several on the list indignantly denied 
any intent to dodge taxes. Sloan, in a 
lengthy statement, pointed out that he 
and his wife received $2,876,310 income 
in 1936, paid Federal and State income 
taxes of $1,725,790, and gave half of the 
remaining $1,150,520 to charity. 

The Treasury had charged the G.M. 
chairman with reducing his taxes by 
putting his yacht in a personal holding 
company. “The original intention... 
was to obviate unlimited and unfore- 
seen personal liability,” he replied. 
“The running expenses of the yacht... 
were ... not deducted in arriving at 
my taxable income.” 

Publication of the names also caused 
repercussions on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. Hamilton Fish, 
New York Republican, charged that 
President Roosevelt and members of his 
Cabinet had used legal loopholes to re- 
duce their own taxes. He maintained 
that the Treasury-sponsored investiga- 
tion was designed to pillory anti-New 
Dealers. 

While many of those named in the 
hearings have in fact belonged to the 
opposition, a few friends of the admin- 
istration have been included. Among 
* them: Myron Taylor; Robert P. Scripps 
and Roy W. Howard of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain;* and Jacob 
Ruppert, brewer and owner of the New 
York Yankees. 

Last week’s hearings ended the Treas- 
ury revelations of alleged evaders. This 
week members of the investigating com- 
mittee planned to meet in executive 
session to devise ways of plugging up 
some of the tax loopholes. 


>= 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


@ Jackson E. Reynolds, who retired as 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York Jan. 1, became board chair- 
man last week. Directors elected the 
65-year-old veteran to succeed George 
F. Baker, who died aboard his yacht in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, a month ago 
(NeEws-WEEK, June 5, 1937, page 30). 
Before the war, when Reynolds was 
professor of law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, one of his pupils was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 


® Almost 2,000 engineers attending the 


*While opposing the President’s Supreme 
Court stand, the Scripps-Howard papers 
generally have supported his policies. 
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WIDE WORLD 


N. E. A. president: Caroline S. Woodruff 


annual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, learned about 
a method of extracting oil and gasoline 
from coal. Dr. R. Thiessen, research 
chemist of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, told delegates that the process 
involves putting coal under 3,000 
pounds pressure a square inch and heat- 
ing it to 820 degrees Fahrenheit for 
two hours. But bureau scientists arén’t 
satisfied with this method because it’s 
too expensive. They recently opened an 
experimental station at Pittsburgh to 
find a cheaper way. 


© To help member firms through the 
current dull trading period, the New 
York Stock Exchange suspended its rule 
that customers’ men receive minimum 
salaries of $40 weekly in New York, $25 
to $30 in other American cities. Wall 
Street approved the move as an alter- 
native to wholesale dismissals. In- 
creased charges to the public may also 
be adopted as a means of bolstering 
brokers’ earnings. A special commit- 
tee of the exchange recommended rais- 
ing commission rates and basing them 
on the dollar value -of each transaction, 
instead of on the number of shares. 


® Iced drinks, such as a Tom Collins or 
mint julep, may be refreshing in Sum- 
mer—-but liquor companies in their ad- 
vertising mustn’t imply that the cooling 
effects result from the distilled spirits 
in the mixture. Thus warns the Federal 
Alcohol Administration. It also objects 
to the use of athletes’ pictures in liquor 
ads. They “may create the impression 
that the products advertised are con- 
ducive to the development of athletic 
prowess.” 


® Directors of the United States Steel 
Corp. declared a $2 dividend on the 7 
per cent preferred stock, reducing ar- 
rears to $1.25 a share. Last October 
back payments due on Steel preferred 
amounted to $18.25 a share; a shower 
of subsequent dividends rapidly melted 
this figure. 











EDUCATION 





N.E.A.: Detroit Convention Tunes 


Its Ear to Economic Problems 


This country has about 1,000,000 
teachers; 12,000 of them were in Detroit 
last week attending the 75th annual con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Though they discussed educa- 
tional matters, classroom techniques, 
teachers’ oaths and tenure, and thought 
the government should give them a sub- 
sidy, most of their interest plainly lay 
in hearing and discussing the speeches 
on political, social, and economic ques- 
tions. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, told the assembled pedagogues 
that education should make “technology 
and corporations even more fruitful 
and see that the increased fruitfulness 
is more widely spread among the people.” 

Stuart Chase, economist, warned that 
America will meet the fate of ancient 
Antioch unless we “cease living on our 
capital.” Arthur E. Morgan, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, de- 
clared “economic security” today’s 
greatest need, and said that “nothing 
less than an inclusive pattern for educa- 
tion will serve that purpose.” 

While these and other speakers hint- 
ed that their words might be applied to 
present-day labor conditions, they left 
it to Dr. William H. Kilpatrick to name 
names. He found “grave danger” in 
“fixed minds” and said Tom Girdler and 
Henry Ford were examples. The sil- 
ver-haired professor, who goes from 
Columbia’s faculty to that of North- 
western this Autumn, also intimated 
that some convention leaders might 
suffer from the same thing: he charged 
that labor speakers originally sched- 
uled to address the convention had been 
replaced by “Ford representatives ... 
much in evidence.” 

His words applied to William J. Cam- 
eron, a Ford official, who made four 
speeches and praised education for pro- 
ducing “the better type of business lead- 
ership.” 

As usual, the teachers scored the 
government for not admitting them to 
the financial larder. Congressman 
Brooks Fletcher, co-author of the Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher Bill—to give from 
one to three hundred millions of govern- 
ment funds to education—told the 
teachers the bill could pass if they'd 
whip up public demand for it. 

Despite the fact that the Louisiana 
delegation plied delegates with pralines 
and coffee, the convention turned down 
Amy Hinrichs of New Orleans for pres- 
ident and chose Caroline S. Woodruff of 
Castleton, Vt. The New England edu- 
cator, defeated for the presidency two 
years ago, is principal of State Teachers 
College. Her N.E.A. duties are mainly 
to enjoy the honor of the office and to 
preside at next year’s convention in 
New York City. Meanwhile she will 


continue to direct the small Vermont 
institution with its dozen faculty mem- 
bers and some 125 students. 
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For the Pan American Clipper III: First Officer William 
deLima, Capt. Harold Gray, Navigator William Masland 





WIDE WORLD 
For H. M. Aircraft Caledonia: Wireless Operators Thomas Hobbs and 
Thomas Valette, First Officer Henry Bowes, Capt. Arthur Wilcockson 

NEWSPHOTOS 

DEMONSTRATED: To save weight aboard 
DETAILED: As the U.S. Navy searched the Pacific for Amelia its Empire Flying Boats, Imperial Airways 
Earhart and Fred Noonan, these young men set out on pro- experimented for eighteen months to de- 
fessional engagements—a two-way survey of the North velop this “seat-cum-life-belt” upholstery 
Atlantic for Pan American and Imperial Airways. for its chairs. Capacity: twenty stone. 


6. 


WIDE WORLD EUROPEAN 


49,967 feet 51,361 feet 53,937 feet 


Last Fall the British Royal Air Force sent its Squadron Leader F. R. D. Swain aloft in a special Bristol mono- 
plane to set a new world’s altitude record. Last month Col. Mario Pezzi, one of the Duce’s flyers, topped that in a 
Caproni. Last week Flight Lieut. M. J. Adam pushed the tuned-up Bristol another half mile higher. 
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GERMANY: Forbearance Gone, 


Hitler Imprisons Niemoeller 

In Dahlem, Berlin’s most fashionable 
suburb, stands the Jesus Christus Kir- 
che. To the modern graystone edifice, 
whose interior resembles a political hall 
rather than a house of God, hundreds 
of Germans swarm each Sunday, hope- 
ful of getting into one of the 600 seats. 
Junkers, bankers, diplomats, and Storm 
Troopers sit with middle-class citizens 
through the somber Lutheran rites and 
even more somber sermons. 

For six years—until last week—the 
Rev. Martin Niemoeller, Germany’s Cot- 
ton Mather, delivered those sermons. 
Into the chancel the slender, gaunt, 
leathery-fisted pastor walked with the 
unmistakable swing of a sailor, rem- 
iniscent of his U-boat career during 
the World War. In the pulpit the pas- 
tor’s voice boomed out hell-fire religion. 

Like most Lutheran clergymen, Pas- 
tor Niemoeller hailed Hitler as Ger- 
many’s savior and cast his lot with the 
Nazis. Seven years later, in 1933, he 
realized that the Nazi theory of “blood, 
race, and soil” was not just a pretty 
phrase. He left the Nazi ranks and the 
pagan propaganda, joined the Pastor’s 
Emergency League, and guided its 
growth from 3,000 to 7,000 members. 

Pastor Niemoeller set his square jaw 
and swore he would burn down his 


church before teaching the Nazi ver- 
sion of the Trinity. Recalling that the 
pastor scuttled his submarine rather 
than surrender it at Scapa Flow, no 
German doubted his threat. Week by 
week he openly flayed Nazi “positive 
Christianity,” and only the fact that he 
had influential friends—Count Lutz von 
Schwerin-Krosigk, Baron Constantin 
von Neurath, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
—kept rumors of his impending arrest 
from coming true. 

Last week even his friends failed him. 
The Gestapo—secret police understood 
to be under orders not to arrest the 
pastor except with Hitler’s personal ap- 
proval—fiung him into jail. Thecharges: 
that he had made “agitatory addresses 
both in divine services and public as- 
semblies,” that he had “slandered lead- 
ing figures in the State,” and that he 
had “spread untrue assertions regarding 
measures taken by the State” which 
have been “a constant feature of the 
anti-German foreign press.” 

With his imprisonment, the Confes- 
sional Church’s leaders are all in jail. 
Those pastors who are still free carry 
on their ministrations clandestinely— 
much as the early Christians did during 
the persecution by the Romans. 


® In Milwaukee last week the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States took 
note of the German religious situation. 
Led by Jeremiah T. Mahoney, Irish- 
Catholic president of the union, the or- 
ganization refused an invitation to an 
American track and field team to com- 
pete in Germany this Summer. 
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FOURTH ESTATE. 


HEARST: His Employes Discuss 
Rumors and Note a Few Facts 


In paper-littered news rooms of 
Hearst dailies and carpeted offices of 
Hearst magazines, employes last week 
talked about rumors. While the pub- 
lisher awaited SEC action on his March 
application for permission to issue $35.- 
500,000 worth of securities to aid his 
newspaper-magazine empire, all sorts 
of reports flew through his organization, 

A few facts emerged. Following the 
“consolidation” two weeks ago of The 
New York American, The Evening Jour- 
nal, and The Daily Mirror—whereby 
the American vanished in all but name 
—came confirmation of a Rochester 
rumor. Under an agreement with 
Frank E. Gannett, New York State pub- 
lisher, Hearst scrapped his Journal, an 
evening daily of 49,700 circulation, and 
the American, its Sunday edition whose 
public totaled 78,500. 

Gannett thus won complete journal- 
istic domination of Rochester for his 
evening Times-Union and morning 
Democrat and Chronicle. In return, he 
merged his Albany Knickerbocker Press 
and Albany Evening News, giving the 
Hearst-owned Albany Times-Union a 
morning monopoly in the State capital. 

The junking of The Journal and 
American seemed economically sound 
Established fifteen years ago in a vain 
effort to assure Hearst’s nomination fo 
Governor or United States Senator at 
the Democratic State Convention, it had 
never made money. 


- 


WHITE HOUSE: Row Follows 
Harmony Picnic Photographs 


White House photographers accept 
strict rules as a part of the privile 
of picturing the President and his ac- 
tivities. They may not snap Mr. Roose- 
velt with candid cameras and rarely do 
they attempt anything but prearranged, 
authorized photographs. Consequently, 
another photographic ban last week 
aroused only the two services involved: 
Acme and Associated Press. Th 
charged censorship after Stephen Early, 
White House secretary in charge of 
press relations, forbade their camera 
men to picture Mr. Roosevelt “for some 
time to come.” 

Early replied that Acme and A.P. had 
violated an agreement that only author- 
ized pictures would be taken at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s picnic with Democratic 
Congressmen last fortnight. Congres- 
sional picnickers had supplied the serv- 
ices with a set of informal pictures. 
One photograph, retouched before pub- 
lication, showed Mr. Roosevelt and some 
of his guests at a table decked with 
eleven Congressional highballs. 

Acme and A.P. executives talked pri- 
vately to Mr. Roosevelt—and the ban, 
never really operative, was lifted offi- 
cially after the President went to his 
Hyde Park home. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION — 


Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


HULL AND STIMSON: Secretary of 


State Hull’s kindly reference to his 
Republican predecessor, Henry L. 
Stimson, in a speech the other day 
was more than an empty courtesy. 
Frequently, when the department 
has found itself in a tight place (par- 
ticularly on Far Eastern matters), 
Hull has phoned Stimson to ask ad- 
vice. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY REPRISALS: A shake- 


up in Social Security Board person- 
nel is in the offing. Congress mem- 
bers have become fed up _ because 
the board hasn’t shown enough re- 
spect for their patronage requests; 
complain that the organization is 
“packed” with foreigners (men 
trained in security programs abroad) 
and young Harvard lawyers. As a 
result, Senators slipped into the In- 
dependent Offices Bill a provision 
requiring Senate confirmation of all 
SSB employes earning more than 
$5,000 a year, and the House ap- 
proved. Now Senators are out to 
“cet” a large group of SSB suboffi- 
cials. 


G.0.P. RENOVATION: C. B. Goodspeed, 


Republican treasurer who’s_ been 
dashing about the country trying to 
raise money to meet the party’s co- 
lossal debt, privately reports amaz- 
ing growth of sentiment among big- 
name Republicans in favor of two 
major changes: (1) to begin serious 
negotiations with conservative Dem- 
ocrats for openly forming a coalition; 
(2) to rename the party, partly to 
encourage new allies, partly because 
the old name is considered a handi- 
cap in elections. Neither idea is new, 
but crystallizing of such sentiment 
among top Republicans is. 


MORGENTHAU STAYS: Recent Wall 


Street reports that Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau will be re- 
placed by Joseph Kennedy, now Mar- 
itime Commission chairman, are so 
much bunk—partly wishful thinking. 
Morgenthau is safe, and Kennedy has 
his hands full. The rumors apparent- 
ly started when Kennedy’s friends 
credited him with outspoken criti- 
cism of Treasury policies, particu- 
larly the tax-avoidance inquiry. 


SENATE SHIFTS: Senator Robinson of 


Arkansas will definitely be named to 
the Supreme Court vacancy, prob- 
ably a few weeks from now, after 
he’s performed a few important 
chores for the White House. It’s 
better than 2 to 1 that Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky (ambitious, hard- 
working, invariably loyal to Roose- 
velt, but not a hard fighter) will 
succeed Robinson as Senate floor 
leader. 


HULL-ROPER CLASH: An old Cabinet 


feud, result of Secretary Hull’s ef- 
forts to get control of the Commerce 
Department’s foreign-trade bureau, 
has been hitting new peaks without 
getting a line of publicity. Suspicious 
of Secretary of Commerce Roper’s 
attitude toward the reciprocal-trade 
program, Hull has wangled a series 
of White House orders giving him 
more and more of a hand in the bu- 
reau’s affairs. Now Roper, irked by 
a tip that the State Department will 
push legislation for outright annexa- 
tion of the bureau, has put an expert 
lobbyist to work to block the bill at 
every turn. 


TAX-SHOW SEQUEL: One of the highest 


Federal officials has been dropping 
hints that an important anti-Roose- 
velt publisher in the Midwest—not 
among those mentioned in the tax- 
dodging hearings—will be indicted 
for evading income taxes. 


DIPLOMATIC SHAKE-UP: The “transfer” 


of Assistant Secretary of State Carr 
to be Minister to Czechoslovakia is 
really a demotion which F.D.R. has 
promised Carr’s critics for more 
than two years. The “practical” 
group in the department (including 
Bullitt, Moore, Messersmith, and 
Wilson) have long resented Carr’s 
tight, bureaucratic control of the ca- 
reer service and his favoritism to- 
ward the “white spat boys” in the 
diplomatic hierarchy. Messersmith, 
who replaces Carr, can be counted 
on to slash red tape and increase the 
emphasis on merit (as opposed to 
family background) among career 
men. 


LABOR PEACE EFFORTS: C.I.O. moder- 


ates, especially in the needle-trade 
and typographical unions, are start- 
ing a new, roundabout drive to heal 
their breach with A.F. of L. unions. 
Their main argument: C.I.O.’s recent 
setbacks have resulted largely from 
the Green leadership in local units; 
hence the organization should get in 
a position to borrow some of the 
many A.F. of L. leaders who’ve had 
the necessary seasoning in industrial 
battles. 


TRIVIA: President Quezon bought more 


than $5,000 worth of clothes at a 
single New York store before return- 
ing to the Philippines . . . Father 
Coughlin has faded from the national 
spotlight but Governor Murphy of 
Michigan still confers with him and 
asks advice . The New Deal’s 
elaborate exhibits at the Paris ex- 
position, glorifying TVA and WPA, 
all but outdo Russia’s propaganda 
displays . . . Press services gave no 
publicity to the House’s recent. ap- 


propriation of: $5,000 to Mrs. Afiie 
Rankin; she had been injured when 
a big WPA-constructed outhouse in 
Wheelersburg, Ohio, gave way. 


CENTRAL EUROPE LINE-UP: Recent re- 


ports that Rumania and Yugoslavia 
are shifting to the Italo-German bloc 
don’t stand up in the light of develop- 
ments. Little Entente nations are 
tightening, not loosening, their bonds 
and sticking to France and Britain. 
Note that Reich War Minister von 
Blomberg steered clear of all three 
Little Entente nations on his trips 
to Rome and Budapest to gauge the 
strength of Berlin’s most likely allies 
in war. 


KUNG ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Far East- 


ern observers see extensive implica- 
tions in the quiet post-Coronation 
visits of Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s 
Finance Minister, to officials in Ger- 
many, Belgium, and now the U.S. 
Expected consequences: strengthen- 
ing of Chinese finances for internal 
development to counter Japan’s en- 
croachments; possibly some new in- 
ternational understandings to stave 
off Far East crises until the new 
China can make further economic 
and military progress. 


PAPAL RUMOR: Following the secret 


meeting of the Holy Congregation 
for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, at which the Pope—contrary 
to custom—presided, the rumor (nat- 
urally unconfirmed) has_ spread 
among Catholics that Pope Pius is 
thinking of excommunicating Hitler, 
baptized a Catholic. 


SPANISH-WAR OUTCOME? The picture 


is still muddled by a score of factors, 
but events of the last few weeks lead 
the ablest students to agree on at 
least these points: (1) Prospects of 
the Spanish conflict growing into a 
general European war are slight. 
(2) A Franco victory—at least su- 
perficially—is assured. (3) Whether 
the civil war ends shortly or drags 
on for months depends mainly on the 
amount of Italian and German in- 
tervention. (4) Even after “peace” 
comes, Spain will undergo a long 
siege of strife and turmoil. 


CHINESE HOUSECLEANING: A political 


shake-up in the Chinese government 
isn’t unlikely. Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, idealistic and influential wife 
of the Generalissimo, and W. H. 
Donald, the: couple’s confidential ad- 
viser, detest the old-line, conserva- 
tive politicians, in the government; 
are reported to be scheming for their 
downfall during the General’s ill- 
ness. In retaliation, renewal of the 
inspired press campaign against Don- 
ald seems likely. 


RADEK AGAIN: Reliable information is 


that Karl Radek, leading Soviet 
journalist who was sentenced to teh 
years jn last. Winter’s “treason” 
trials, has been quietly restored to 
grace and ‘is writing unsigned. ar- 
ticles in the Soviet, press, over which 
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Hennessy-and-soda! 
The very name sounds cool and 
inviting. And what a delightfully 
refreshing drink it is! Three-Star 
Hennessy blends so well with the 
sparkling gayety of the soda. What a 
satisfying beverage! To insure this 
treat, order “Hennessy-and-soda.” 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
t JAS HENNESSY & C9, Established 1765 


sot u.s. aceNts: Schieffelin & Co., 


HENNESSY 


he once reigned as chief foreign- 


affairs commentator. It is inferred 
that he squared himself by helping 
produce evidence which led to Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky’s execution. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Island of Elba, Na- 
poleon’s place of exile, is fast becom- 
ing a main source for meeting Italy’s 
iron shortage; Italians mined a mil- 
lion tons there in the last half of 
1936 ... Nazis, to increase their al- 
ready elaborate protection of the 
Fuehrer, are replacing the private 
buildings behind the Chancellery so 
there’ll be government structures on 
all sides ... Egypt, with inadequate 
native police, is suffering a big crime 
wave now that England has granted 
independence and stopped policing 
the country ...Japan’s record budg- 
et ($802,000,000) is only 29% bigger 
than New York City’s . . . Knute 
Eckener, son of the Zeppelin com- 
mander, heads the crew of 150 who 
are rushing work on the Hinden- 
burg’s successor, LZ-130, which is 
being altered to use helium. 


SEC STALLING: Behind the SEC’s re- 
election of James Landis as chair- 
man—though he can serve only a 
few weeks more before taking over 
his duties as dean of Harvard Law 
School—there is a story of much 
maneuvering. Commissioner William 
O. Douglas is slated for the chair- 
manship; the other three commis- 
sioners insist they will not accept it. 
But stock-market brokers strongly 
oppose Douglas because of his cru- 
sading tendencies. So the decision is 
being stalled off till the last minute, 
when F.D.R. may feel compelled to 
pick an outsider for the chairman- 
ship. 7 


BOOMING BUSINESS: Expert analysts 
now look for these industries to 
show the most rapid gains in the sec- 
ond half of 1937: air-conditioning, 
office-equipment, shipbuilding, air- 
plane construction, electrical goods, 
home furnishings, railroad construc- 
tion, factory machinery. 


FRENCH DOLLARS: The record amount 
of U.S. money in circulation ($6,900,- 
000,000) is partly the result of 
the tightened restrictions American 
banks are putting on checking ac- 
counts. But Treasury officials pri- 
vately point to another important 
cause generally overlooked: hoard- 
ing of countless millions of Ameri- 
can dollars in France by French 
capitalists who have been jittery 
over instability of their currency. 


SELF-SERVICE STORES: A new boom in 
serve-yourself grocery stores and gi- 
gantic supermarkets (in low-rent 
sections of cities) is getting under 
way. The big chains—forced to cut 
expenses because of increased chain- 
store taxes, higher wages, and shorter 
hours—have made wide surveys, and 
are pushing ahead both plans. 


MEANINGLESS LABELS: Women’s clubs 
ostensibly mothered the “Truth in 
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Fabrics” legislation now before Con- 





gress. The fact is that certain sij}; 
and wool interests adroitly fomented 
the movement—as a blow to rayon, 
The bills really would do little to 
protect the consumer; a coat, for 
example, can be “100% wool,” yet 
made entirely of twice-reworked 
shoddy. 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: Lucky Strike 


has been experimenting with large- 
scale movie advertising; plan is to 
pay theatres to exhibit one-minute 
reels showing movie stars endorsing 
the cigarette ... Lili Damita, wife 
of Errol Flynn, is suffering spells of 
amnesia which may force her to 
abandon work on her French movie, 
“L’Escadrille” . . . Telephoned and 
mailed squawks over Boake Carter’s 
recent radio attacks on the C.I1.O. 
and the New Deal have led his su- 
periors to start editing his scripts 
more closely; but other reasons— 
network complications—prompted his 
change from five to three broad- 
casts a week. 


CATHOLIC ATTACK: A surprise awaits 


the representatives of 65 Catholic 
organizations, who’ll meet in Wash- 
ington July 19 to observe the 103rd 
anniversary of Cardinal Gibbons’ 
birth. In place of the reverent plati- 
tudes traditional for such occasions, 
the headline speaker, Dean Fitzpat- 
rick of Columbus University (Knights 
of Columbus) law school, plans 
scorching attack on Catholic employ- 
ers guilty of sweatshop conditions. 
His representative is dickering for a 
nationwide radio hookup for the 
message. 


PRESS NOTES: The flood of picture mag- 


azines which followed Life continu: 
there’re now five on the market, with 
two new ones to appear; Look st 
leads the field with a circulation far 
above a million . . . Chicago police 
say Robert Irwin, murderer who 
gave The Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer a prize scoop by surrendering 
to it, previousiy phoned The Chicago 
Tribune with his story; was told to 
“go home and get sober”... Hearst 
is getting hot competition in the 
woman’s magazine field, with Mc- 
Call’s and Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
ducing their advertising rates to un- 
dercut his combined Pictorial Re- 
view and Delineator. 


MISSING PERSONS: Barney Oldfield 


old-time auto racer, lives in Beverl) 
Hills, works for Plymouth Motors, 
who’ve lent him to the American 
Legion to lecture on safe driving... 
Dr. John R. Brinkley, famous as a 
Kansas politician and “goat-gland 
specialist,” is touring Europe after 
representing the Del Rio (Texas) 
Rotary Club at the international! 
convention in Nice, France; still op- 
erates his Del Rio hospital, advertis- 
ing it over Station XER across the 
Mexican border .. . Little Bill John- 
son, onetime American tennis cham- 
pion whose health forced him to quit 
the game in 1927, lives in San Fran- 
cisco, works in a brokerage house, is 
still in poor health. 
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iTOR’S FORUM: 


Pie Capacity: . . . Was interested in 
your item [For Your Information, July 3] 
saying that Nila Cram Cook, ex-disciple of 
the fasting Gandhi, has turned up in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., where she “won a pie- 
eating contest.” Am doing a little article 
about odd personalities in the fleld of re- 
ligion. .. Suppose you couldn’t-tell me how 
many pies Miss Cook did away. with. 

HorRACE .N. MONZEY 





Washington, D. C. 


EpitorR’S NOTE: Three lemon meringues, 
two mincemeats. 


. 





Poison: Three cheers for your editorial 
on the tax witch hunt [NEWS-WEEK, June | 
12]. All the loophole plugging in the world | 
isn’t going to compensate for the destruc- 
tion of surpluses of industry through en- 
forced overpayment of dividends. We have 
learned how to produce more goods. But 
this force we are not using. Every effort 
to bring up greater supplies is being way- 
laid along the line. And everything which 
controverts the natural flow is sheer eco- 
nomic poison. The more of this stuff we 
administer, the sicker the nation becomes. 

V. V. GORDEN 

St. Louis, Mo. 


- 


No Windmills: Your editorial in the 
June 12 issue brings out clearly that tax 
avoidance by big taxpayers really amounts 
to a very small figure. 

Westbrook Pegler has been crusading 
about an item that really amounts to a big 
tigure—large salaries for “political rack- 
eteers” (worthless jobholders). 

Why don’t you cover this. . 
WEEK? 


in NEwS- 





R. S. WELFER 
\tlanta, Ga. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because we think that 
something can be done about the first, and 
mighty little about the second. We tilt at 

windmills. | 
_ | 

Tax Disparity: If we like a thing, we | 
dislike very much to find anything wrong 
with it. I like NEWS-WEEK very much and | 
so [ do not like finding what appears tome | 
to be a discrepancy in some figures recently 
published. 

In your issue of June 5, under Federal 
Week, you state that the estimated income 
tax for Mar. 15 returns was 840 millions 
and the estimate wilted to an actual 700 | 
millions, or a difference of 140 millions. So | 
far so good. But then, in Mr. Moley’s edi- | 
torial in the June 12 issue, he says that the 
Treasury estimate missed fire by 400 mil- 
lions. Can you explain this disparity? 

P. H. ENNIS 
Chester, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The figures under Federal 
Week referred to income-tax collections 
only. The $400,000,000 deficiency mentioned 
in the June 12 editorial includes, in addi- 
tion, the miscalculations of social-security, 
windfall, gift, and inheritance tax collec- 


hions, 
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Diesel Doubts: It appears to me that | 
your For Your Information article on July 
3 took an unnecessary crack at corre- 
spondence schools which are doing the val- 
uable work of training Diesel engineers. 
Who, please tell me, are the “experts” who 
Say that the courses are of doubtful value? 

J. N. HAMLIN 
New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Most of the critics nat- 
urally prefer not to be quoted. However, 
the New York State Department of Edu- | 
cation publicly calls the courses “highly 
dubious” and says that many are “down- | 
right rackets.” 
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is last week’s 


Practically every subscriber has said this. 
Each issue being filled with absorbing, in- 
formative news, subscribers save NEWS- 
WEEK for future reference. 


But just keeping the copies on a shelf or a 
table leads to confusion, lost or torn copies 
... a feeling of disappointment when a 
particular story in a back issue can’t be 


found. 


As the answer to this, NEWS-WEEK now 
has available for each subscriber a sturdy, 
well designed binder that will be a wel- 


come addition to any home library or office. 


The binder gives the appearance of a book 
with its dark red finish. Each copy snaps 
in one at a time with a little unbreakable 
hooked wire which will not cut the maga- 
zine and is guaranteed against breakage, 


except through deliberate abuse. 


Most important of all, this special binder 
lies flat when opened. Designed to hold 26 
issues and the semi-annual index in which 
all subjects are alphabetically listed, it is 
made especially for NEWS-WEEK, and has 
the name of the magazine stamped in gold 


on the back. 


Send for the binder now before more of 
your copies of NEWS-WEEK are mislaid. 
° only Slats 


The price is low 
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TODAY IN 


AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


European Riddle 


N THE surface, the situation in 
Europe looks disheartening in- 
deed. 

Just when the two great democracies 
of Europe need all the show of solidari- 
ty and of strength they can muster to 
hold the Fascist dictators in some 
semblance of international decorum, 
France is revealed to all the world as 
weak financially and split by internal 
dissensions. Britain, acutely conscious 
of her weakness in armament ‘and 
shaken by a recent constitutional crisis, 
does not speak with her old tone of 
firm authority. The steady rattle of the 
cxecutioners’ rifles behind the Russian 
curtain raises doubts as to the present 
strength of Russia, either as foe or ally. 

This conjunction of circumstances 
would seem to set the stage for war. 
Spain offers the pretexts. The bomb- 
ing of the Deutschland, the alleged sub- 
marine attack on the Leipzig, a dozen 
other incidents have given reasons as 
good as any warmaker needs. Hitler 
and Mussolini betray by their increas- 
ing brazenness in Spain that they are 
fully aware of the preoccupations of 
their neighbors. 

Yet there is no general European 
war, and the consensus of trained ob- 
servers is that there will be none soon. 
From the fact that this made-to-order 
- opportunity is not seized upon by some 
aggressor, we may draw a kind of com- 
fort. Evidently the time is not yet. 

Why not? For one reason, because 
the French army still is incomparably 
the best in the world. For another, 
foreign war might, just possibly might, 
solidify Russia. But most important of 
all, the “dress rehearsal” in Spain has 
Cismayed both Hitler and Mussolini. 
The Duce has no reason to be proud of 
the showing his troops have made. 
Germany is grievously disappointed 
with the performance of German 
planes, equipment and line officers. 
The high command is said to have in- 
formed Hitler bluntly that it would not 
assume responsibility for results if any 
precipitate action provoked European 
hostilities. Italy, of course, cannot for 
a moment contemplate moving alone. 

So a kind of peace is preserved. 
True, the nonintervention pact in Spain 
is turned into a farce, but Great Britain 
and France play it out, swallowing 
their pride. They play for time. I think 
they should. 

I never have held with the men who 
cay: “War is inevitable; better now 
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than later.” Procrastination is always 
better. In time, all things are possible. 
Dictators die, and their satraps fall to 
quarreling among themselves for the 
vacant chair. In spite of OGPUS and 
party purges, opposition organizes and 
it overthrows regimes. The skies sud- 
denly clear. 

Nobody wins and everybody loses a 
war. Nobody gains by hastening one. 


Party Lines Crack 


HE new New Deal, its philosophers, 

its field marshals, its allies and, to 
some degree, its program are at last 
beginning to emerge clearly into the 
public view. But to trained political 
observers, the omens of its coming 
were unmistakable as far back as 1935. 

President Roosevelt’s troubles with 
Congress now do not differ in charac- 
ter from his troubles with Congress 
during that long, hot summer of 1935. 
They differ only in degree. The moder- 
ates in both houses balked then at his 
holding-company death sentence and 
his share-the-wealth tax program, just 
as they are balking now at his Court 
proposal, his sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the C.I.O., his disposition to spon- 
sor further reforms and the continued 
budget unbalance. 

But the exigencies of the coming 
campaign prevented any fight to the 
finish in 1935. Above everything, party 
harmony was necessary. Conservative 
Democrats decided to forget the past 
and go along. Many, like The New 
York Times, chose to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt would trim his sails when 
reelected. And the smoke of the cam- 
paign prevented any considerable num- 
ber of people from seeing the currents 
which were already in motion. 

The significant development of the 
last few months is the open resistance 
that the President has encountered, 
not from those members of his party, 
like Glass, Byrd, Bailey, Tydings and 
Smith, who have been more or less 
hostile to Roosevelt since 1933, but 
from such generally moderate leaders 
of the party as Senators Robinson, 
Harrison, Pittman and Byrnes. When 
the WPA appropriation was under con- 
sideration, these men, all of them, for 
the first time openly opposed the Presi- 
dent’s desire for a free hand. Privately, 
all have urged him to forget about his 
program for the time being and let 
Congress go home if he would avoid a 
permanent schism in the party. 

These men are profoundly worried 
over the economic, social and political 


implications of the new New Deal. 
Their concern involves more than the 
scheme to peck te the Suprenie- Gourt. 
will certainly survive the settlement 4 
that issue. They see in Mr. Roosevelt's 
semipolitical “alliance” with the-C.1.0, 
in the talk of a third term, in the con. 
tinuation of executive control over re. 
lief funds and farm bounties, in the 
attempts to control independent com- 
missions and in the effort to govern 
wages and hours through a Federal 
board, two ‘central purposes—a desire 
to punish and impoverish private busi- 
ness and a desire to create executive 
leadership powerful enough to dispense 
with them entirely and to build @ strong 
party of extremists. 

Other than these, they see no threads 
of consistency in the new New Deal. 
Its program is not a program at all, 
they say, but a congeries of lofty aspi- 
rations, blinding prejudices and naive 
faith in the efficacy of economic pan- 
aceas. And, at the moment, they are 
determined to ‘‘save”’ the country, the 
party and themselves by toning down 
the Roosevelt program wherever pos- 
sible and by choosing the next Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee. 

But, in my judgment, these men 
have not yet come to the point of an 
open permanent break with Mr. Roose- 
velt. They know that his hold on the 
rank and file of voters, while consid- 
erably diminished during the last few 
months, is still strong. And they fear 
his hold on the rank and file of Con- 
gress—especially on the freshmen and 
sophomore Democratic Senators, such 
as Pepper of Florida, Schwartz of Wy- 
oming, and Minton of Indiana. 

On the other hand, the President 
himself is certainly not anxious for 
open warfare with the Robinson-Harri- 
son group if he can avoid it. Whatever 
his inner feelings may be, he is count- 
ing on limiting his “purge” to his out- 
and-out Democratic opponents of the 
type of Copeland, Byrd and Smith, and 
some of the more: politically vulnerable 
opponents of his Court plan. He is 
counting on his ability to conciliate the 
rebellious moderates by actual and 
metaphorical fish fries or, failing that, 
on his ability to drive them back into 
line with the whip of patronage. 

But he intends, in any case, to carry 
on until the new New Deal, whatever 
it may be, is well established. And 
whether he succeeds depends less on 
whether these men are willing to break 
openly with him, than on whether they 
will give assistance, even passive as- 
sistance, to a fourth group of Demo- 
cratic Senators, including Burke, King, 
Wheeler, O’Mahoney, Clark and Van 
Nuys. These Senators, more progres- 
sive than the Glass-Bailey group and 
more independent than the Robinson- 
Harrison group, are already in tle 
thick of a last-ditch fight. Their de- 
termination and courage may well be 
the check rein on the new New Deal. 
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Ge 


was top man in his 
lass when he gradu- 
im college. It was pre- 
he'd have an excep- 
y brilliant career. 


here he is, on the way 
(ling those predictions. 
know how? By work- 
the development of a 
deadly and inhuman 
gas! 


night have been the 
st destined to find the 
or cancer. He might 
eld the key to the dis- 


of a preventive for 


infantile paralysis. He might 
have saved millions from 
agony, and heartbreak, and 
twisted limbs. 


But the world couldn’t 
spare him for that. He’s need- 
ed to make poison gas. If he 
succeeds, a million or more 
men will die horribly when 
the next war comes. 


Behind the lines, planes 


will zoom over cities and 
towns, and children will fall 
down strangling from one 
breath of air that a second 
ago had been clean and sweet. 





Death will have the greatest 
picnic of alltime... 


. .. when and i/ the next 
war comes. Will it? That’s 
largely up to you—you and 
all the other decent people 
of the world. You'll have to 
ficht hard to preserve peace. 
You'll have to keep your wits 
about you in order to resist 
extremely clever appeals to 
your emotions, and extreme- 
ly ingenious propaganda. 
You'll have to throw the 
weight of aroused public 
opinion against the handful 
who want war. So far, in the 


IF HE’S LUCKY, A MILLION MEN WILL DIE! 


world’s history, this hand- 
ful has had things entirely 


its own way. And in the 


future ? ? ? 


What YOU can do about it— 


World Peaceways is a non- 
profit agency the purpose of 
which is to solidify the desire 
most people have to abolish 
the whole silly business of war. 


We feel that intelligent ef- 
forts can and must be made 
against war and toward a se- 
cure peace. If you think so too 
we invite you to write to World 
Peaceways, 103 Park Ave., 
New York, 
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